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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE, voice of complaint has, for ages, filled 
the haunts of our politicians. But, during 
the progreſs of that extenſive, tedious, waſteful . 


war, in which we were engaged ten years ago, it 


encreaſed till it had filled the whole of our empire. 
With the lapſe of time, it has, in ſome, places, 
grown weak: in ſome it has died quite away. In, 


others, however, it is ſtill found to be both ſtron 


and animated. It ſeems to have been kept alive, 
ſince the termination of the American conteſt, for 


the purpoſe of convincing the public, that Great 


Britain, whatever ſome of her over-zealous friends 


may allege, hath ſeen her beſt days; and is, 
at length, declining—from no ordinary height of 
grandeur and renown to an unuſual depth of 


abaſement., and infamy : Confidiſſe rempublicam, 


nibil ſpei reliquum. | 
13 „ That 
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That means, caleulated to effect a purpoſe at 
once ſo important, and ſo unwarrantable, muſt 
have diſquieted the mind of many a worthy man, 
will readily be allowed. For, it it obvious, that 
one who ſincerely loves his country, cannot hear 
of her being conſigned to a miſerable doom, and 
vet remain cold, and unconcerned: He cannot, 
on being told that ſhe is undone, content himſelf 


* Wich ſaying, © 1 always knew that ſhe was mor- 


tal. — A s for me, I will not deny, that the 
| firkins of the querulous have, at times, ſomewhat 
diſcompoſed me. But, they have done more than 
this to many of my fellow-ſubjefts. To them, 
they have often occaſioned great uneaſineſs: And 
it was with a view, if not to remove, at leaſt to 
alleviate the uneaſineſs which they felt, that I at 
firſt reſolved to write theſe pages. Their object 
is to ſhew, That the poſture of the affairs of the 
Britiſh nation is ſuch, that hardly one deſpondent 
idea can, with propriety, be en into a Tour 
deſcri prion of it. | | 
In order to accompliſſr this object, it will be 
neceſſary to contemplate almoſt every circum- 
ſtance, that can contribute materially towards form- | 
ing our judgment, with regard to either the proſ- 
perity, or the dignity, or the permanency of the 
empire. Through the contemplation of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, we ſhall be enabled to determine, 
whether, 


( it ) 
whether, at the preſent juncture, it behooves us 
to deport. ourſelves like a people {linking into a 
ſtate of inſignificance; or, to cheriſh high ex- 
pectations, and participate freely of commendable 
pleaſures: And, likewiſe, what is the real cha- 
racter of the patriotiſm of thoſe perſons, who have 
ſo long amuſed the world, by taking all their We. 
credit for ſagacity and penetration, upon the ful-" 
filment of predictions, which have ſeldom held tt 
leſs to their countrymen than the org ruin * *. 
every ching dear to them, Mt 
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THE 


DISSERTATION, 


” — 


„ 
8 ERE a Briton to liſten to the effuſions of 
| certain zealous partizans, without having 
attended to the effects which ſecluſion from office 

uſually produces upon the minds of ſuch men, he 
would almoſt be perſuaded, that nothing leſs 
than a miracle could preſerve his country from 
_ deftruftion, In marking their procedure, he would 
find them bewailing her condition as pathetically, 
as if the very laſt hour of her exiſtence were ar- 
rived, He would perceive that they diſcourſed 
of her, not as if ſhe had experienced a deſtiny like 
that of the ancient empires, that were permitted 
to endure till they fell through the extent of their 
dominions, and the multitude of their crimes i 

but, one reſembling that of a ſtate doomed, without 

pity, to a premature fate——of a hapleſs ſtate, 
whoſe conſtitution ſome Cromwell, ſome © man of 
the people,” had ariſen to ſubvert; whole glory 

| 2 


TROY, 
fome fortunate invader had tarniſhed, or der. 
troyed; and whoſe beſt citizens a judgment from 
heaven had ſwept from off the face of the earth. 


But, when duly acquainted with the charac- 
teriſtick temper of difappointed ſtateſmen, he would 
diſcover, that the face of things had received a 
colouring that was at once unnatural and decep- 
tious: that no conjuncture of our affairs had been 
ſuch, as to render it neceſſary for providence to 
deviate from its ordinary courſe ; and, that that | 
which had been repreſented as a tremendous pre- 
cipice, was, in fact, a commanding and enviable 
eminence. 


It has not been merely on one occaſion, or in 
contemplating one eyent, that ſtateſmen © have 
complained : on moſt occaſions, and in contem- 
plating almoſt every auſpicious, as well as every 
wayward event, they have been heard raifing the 
voice of ſorrow real, or pretended. * I have,” 
ſaid Earl Bathurſt, in replying to ſomething that 
had been thrown out in a debate reſpecting the 
revenue, introduced by Lord Rawdon, anno 1788, 
J have been in the habit of attending to the 
« parliamentary proceedings for more than half a 
ce century; and I can ſafely affert, that there has | 
* not been a ſingle ſeſſion, during that very con- 


e fjderable 3 in which 1 have not heard of 
| | c« ſome 


3 


3 4 

« ſome noble, or honourable perſon's declaring" 
« not only that the finances were greatly de- 
« ranged ; but that the affairs of the nation, in 
« general, were haſtening to ruin.” The accounts 
which we have of the debates in parliament make 
it evident, that his Lordſhip's memory was per- 
fectly correct. Great Britain certainly poſſeſſes 
no means either of encreaſing, or of ſecuring her 
affluence and ſtrength, which have not, at times, 
been made the topick of gloomy declamation. | 


The diminution of our territory in America; 
the inſufficiency of the public reyenue ; the decay 
of manufactures, and commerce; together with the 
negle& of agriculture, and the depopulation of 
our villages; are circumſtances which have often. 
engaged the attention of politicians, and extorted 
from them many expreſſions of regret. As if theſe 
evils, aſſumed in their greateſt extent as real 
ones, were yet too ſmall, the ſame politicians 
have conceived luxury to ſubliſt among us, in as 
high a degree as it did among the Romans, at the 
moſt vicious period of the reign of the moſt de- 
generate of the Cæſars. They have ſpoken of 
corruption, as if it threatened an immediate over- 
throw of the conſtitution. They have aſſerted, 
that the national character is extin& ; and that 
the virtue of the people is no more. And, by 
' way of fully convincing the world that they have 

ws | not 
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b r by halves, they have ſometimes 


included in one deſcription, the ruin of every 
reſource which our empire enjoys; and the anni- 
hilation of every quality through which her re- 
putation has been exalted. —1I am about to pay 
ſame attention to each of theſe topicks. 


The independence of the United States of 
America, has afforded much ſerious employment 
to the querulous. It has been the cauſe of many 
lamentations, both of a general and of a particular 
nature, Were I to make a collection of all the 
deſpondent language that has been uſed by my 
fellow ſubjects, in ſuch of their writings, and har- 
rangues, as relate to the independence of the States, 
I ſhould be the compilator of a huge volume. 
Bur, there is no occaſion for making any ſuch col- 
lection. It will be quite ſufficient to attend to 
the matter in a few inſtances; and that, too, 
chiefly, in common with other matters. 


Not only diſtinguiſhed authors, but ſtateſmen 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt wiſdom, have ſpoken of the 


loſs of America, as of an event likely to deſtroy the 


importance of Great Britain in the ſcale of nations; 


and to ſully, for ever, the luſtre of her crown. 


„ With the colonies united ta us,” ſays 
Dr. Price, © we might be the greateſt and 


© happieſt nation that ever cxiſted. But: with 


: " 
„ 
| «the 
: 


. 

« the colonies ſeparated from us, and in alliance 
« with France and Spain, we are no more @ people. 
tc — They appear, therefore, to be indeed worth 
te any price, — Our exiſtence depends on keeping 
them. The Doctor adds in the ſame publica- 

tion ®, © When I conſider the preſent ſufferings 
&« which theſe coercive meaſures muſt occaſion, 
c and the CATASTROPHE with which they threaten 
% GREAT BRITAIN, I am ſhocked; and feel my- 
& ſelf incapable of looking forward, without dif- 
« treſs, to the fate of an empire, once united and 
« happy, but now torn to pieces, and falling a 
* ſacrifice to deſpotic violence and blindnels. 
* Under the impreffion of theſe ſentiments, and 


« dreading the awful oniss before us, I cannot 


« help, however impotent my voice, crying out 
ce to this country Make no longer war againſt 
te yourſelf,” &c. No publick man will be ſur- 
priſed at finding fuch paſſages as theſe, in the works 
of Dr. Price; as it muſt occur to him, that one 
of the principal occupations of the Doctor's life, 
was—to augur miſchief to his native iſland. In 
the inſtances before us, however, his querulouſ- 
neſs is not without ſome cauſe; and his errour 
conſiſts in carrying it to an extravagant length. 
'The aſpe& of affairs, during the American con- 


Additional Obſervations on Civil Liberty and the War 


B teſt, ö 


an 
teſt; certainly was dark, and ill-boding. It muſt | 
have been ſo in no ordinary degree, ſince, as we 
all know, it was capable of affecting deeply the 
minds of ſome of our moſt eminent political cha- 
rafters. Even the Earl of Chatham expreſſed 
very ſerious apprehenſions, reſpecting the conſe- 
.quences of a ſeparation of the greater number of 
the provinces in North America from the mother 
country. And, the Marquis of Lanſdowne had 
conceived ſo high an opinion of their importance 
to the empire, that, when he thought of their 
being loſt, his imagination . * bn; called 
them o FROG ſun of anc” 64 


That ſum is ſet. Lund Denote himſelf at- 
tended his ſetting. Is our empire, then, wrapped 
in obſcurity, and benumbed with cold? Are the 
Earl of Chatham's apprehenſions realized? Have 
we witneſſed eicher Dr. Price's * awful criſis, or 
his © cataſtrophe ?? Or, © are we no more a 
«© people?” All of theſe queries {uy be anſwered 
in one word : No. n 


Experience has 1 the falſity of . every 
one of the unfavourable predictions, that have been 
uttered relative to the diſmemberment of the 
empire. It now appears, that it was the pride, 
not the intereſt of Great Britain, that was about 
to be wounded by that event. Could one collect 


** 


0 1 I 

| the ſenſe of a very large 1 of the Briciſh 
people, he would find, that the moſt -painful emo- 
tions which they felt, during the time 'in which 
the war raged, aroſe from the circumſtance of the 
greater part of that time having been ſo unlike a 
peried, not yet immemorial, in which we were 
wont to hear of little elſe than victories; and to 
exhibit to the world, with exulfation, an unparal- 
leled variety of the fineſt ſcenes of heroiſm, and 
of glory, And could he hear their ſentiments, 
on the ſpecial topick of the defalcation of the Thir- 
teen Provinces, he would be perſuaded, that it 
was not ſo much the loſs ſuppoſed to have been 
ſuſtained by their country that filled them with 
regret, as the manner in which ſhe was forced to 


Encounter it. 


As for me, I have been accuſtomed to examine 
the war, and its conſequences, on every fide. 
When I have reflected upon the hoſt of foes with 
whom we had to cope; and the brilliancy of ſome 
of the battles which my countrymen won towards 
the cloſe of the conteſt—— of Rodney's, which 
-proved the juſtneſs of our claim to the. ſovereignty 
of the ſea——of Heathfield's, which diſplayed 
reſources equal to thoſe of the Syracuſan philoſo- 
pher——and, of more than one of thoſe that were 
fought in India, and which were as honorable 
to Britain, as the affair of Marathon was t 

| B 2 Greece; 
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Greece; wheneyer I haye „un; ch 
things, I have been convinced, that, even on the 
ſcore of martial glory, we were far from haying 
"my reaſon for being diſſatisfied. 


The fact of our having l loſt the object 
en account of which we drew the ſword, diminiſhes 
not my conviction. For, if Rome, while miſtreſs 
of the world, could not maintain her ſway over 
Britain a barbarous country of ſmall dimen · 
ſions, and divided from the body of the empire by 

a Channel, the breadth of which never exceeded 
the ſphere of human viſion: if Spain, in the mid» 
day of her grandeur, could not enforce the obe · 
dience of ſeyen ſmall provinces, lying on the ſame 
continent, and inhabited by a race of men whom 


"my the contemptuouſly ſtyled the © Scum of the ſea; 


nay, if ſhe could not ſa much as preſerve her 
authority over Portugal an inconſiderable region, 
ſeparated from her dominions by nothing but the 
fancy of a geographer ; ought it to be deemed 
anywiſe reproachful to Britain, that ſhe failed of 
prolonging her ſovereignty over a world—a 
world, too, peopled by the proud- ſpirited ſons of 
_ Engliſhmen, and ſituated on the remoteſt mens} 5 
the weſtern ocean # 


1 ay: thoughts fr m thoſe 
i tings which are charaRteriſed by being ſhowy and 


g attrac- 
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„ 
Atractive, to ſuch as are marked by being ſolid 
and uſeful, that is, to the cauſes of that inereaſe 
of the principal materials of national aggrandiſe- 
ment, which Great Britain has experienced ſince 
ſhe was deſerted by her pampered, unnatural chil- 
dren, and ſince the necks of her inhabitants were 
eaſed of that weight which Dr. Tucker compared 
to a millſtone ; I have been convinced, not merely 
that we have no reaſon for being diſſatisfied with 
the iſſue of our affairs; but, that we have many of 
the beſt reaſons in the world for rejoicing at it— 


 for- concluding, in ſhort, that either the forced, 


or the voluntary ſubmiſſion of our colonies, would 
have been to us one of the greateſt of misfortunes. 
| Nay, ſo thorough is my conviction, that, if there 
were not an apparent abſurdity in the mode of 
expreſſion, I ſhould ſay, that Britain has, upon 
the whole, been a very great A by her Ame- 
rican _ 
4 1 
Daxit opes, animumque ferro. 


And, an age or two hence (I venture for once to 
be a prophet) ſhe will be found to have gained 


by the ſeceſſion of her provinces, in a degree that 
is now inconceivable. 


In reſpect to what is Great Britain a gainer, or 
likely « to be a gainer, by the ſeceſſion of her pro- 
| vinces? 


1 Ei? 
vinces? In reſpect to many things; but moſt 
evidently to foreign trade, to navigation, to po- 
pulouſneſs, to her enjoyment of peace, and, con-. 
ſequently, of wealth and ſafery. | 


Foreign trade I am afterwards to conſider. 


The navigation of our iſland has experienced, 
fince the thirteen provinces became independent, 
all the beneficial effects that may be conceived to 
flow from the ſervices of an additional number of 
ſeamen, amounting to more than twenty thouſand. 
This acceſſion of marine aid is owing, in ſome 
meafure, to the vaſt increaſe of the tonnage of the 
ſhipping employed in the general commerce of 
the empire “; bur, chiefly to the operation of thoſe 
clauſes of our invaluable navigation act, which 
relate to the built, and the manning of merchant 
ſhips. The Britiſh are now their own fiſhers on 
the banks of Newfoundland. They are their own 
carriers to every country to which their dealings 


5 extend; but clpecially | to the Weſt India iſlands, 
4 


0 The tonnage of the ſhips cleared outwards, in this iſland, 
anno 1772, was greater than that of thoſe cleared outwards in 
it any year previous to the American war. The number of 
tons cleared outwards that year amounted to 890,711. But, 
the number of tons cleared outwards in the year 1784, amounted 
to no leſs than 959,419. Our commerce has been flouriſhing, 


moxe and more, almoſt every day ſince the year 744 
"After 


1 

Afcer all, of what ſingular importance can this 
ſame acceſſion of marine aid be to Britain? Were 
not the inhabitants of the thirteen colonies Britiſh 
fubjects? Undoubtedly. But, it ſo happened, that, 
according to their laws, not one of their ſeamen could 
be preſſed. into the ſervice of the royal navy. And, 
| while a ſmuggler, or a privateer, could be found 
(and in the colonies they were always to be found 
in abundance). the Americans never evinced much 
ardour to go, as volunteers, in queſt of the com- 
mon enemy. Nor is an addition to the number 
of her ſeamen, the only eminent advantage re- 
ſulting to the navigation of our iſland, from the 
independence of her colonies. Through their 
independence, a very conſiderable increaſe has 
taken place in the number of her ſhip-wrights. 
This circumſtance, which, as well as the pre- 
ceding, is owing, in a principal meaſure, to the 
operation of the navigation act, muſt be allowed 
to be of the higheſt moment to a manufacturing 
country, the defence of which depends upon her 
naval ſtrength. Of the augmentation of the 
number of ſeamen, and of ſhipwrights, our owners, 
and merchants have reaped the firſt fruits. The 
reſt have fallen to the ſhare of the publick ; and 
were manifeſted to all Europe, and to all the 
world, in the matchleſs fleet drawn together at 
Spithead, anno 1790, in a ſpace of time deemed, 
in all preceding periods, too ſhort for preparing 

5 . an 
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1 
an armament half as powerful as that one ob- 
viouſly was. e 


The thirteen colonies were a direct, an inceſ- 
fant drain from the population of the parent coun- 
try. Our labourers, manufacturers, and artifts 
' uſed to haſten thither in great numbers: And you 

5 might occaſionally have ſeen perſons, whoſe pro- 
perty gave them no ſmall weight in the commu- 
nity, following their example. That infatuation 
which kept up the rage for migrating to the new 
world, excited at once pity, and regret. For, it 
did not merely exile the perſons of our fellow- 
ſubjects; it likewiſe alienated their beſt affections. 
At what time ſoever our countrymen have been 
in the act of repairing to the Britiſh poſſeſſions in 
the Eaſt Indies, or in the Weſt, they have been 
known to caſt © a longing, lingering look be- 


hind :” And, throvghout the whole period of their 


abſence, they have conſidered one or other of theſe 


iſlands, as the goal at which their career was to 


terminate; as the elyſium in which they were one 
day to enjoy the ſweets of their 'toil and peril, 
Hence the ſuperiour value of thoſe poſſeſſions, —— 
But, when determined to reſort to America, they 
have uſually departed with light hearts ; and, dur- 
ing their reſidence there, have ſeldom cared whether 
| they ever meaſured back their courſe to their native 
country. As to the deſcendants of the firſt Ame- 

| rican 


(8; 3 
rican ſettlers— of thoſe men who profeſſed to know 
little more of the Britiſh than the evils real, or 
imaginary, which they had experienced among 
them — if they. did not hate the mother country, 
they were, at leaſt, extremely indifferent about 
her welfare. By them no earthly abodes were 
deſired, but thoſe which they hoped ſoon to prepare 
in ſome of the American foreſts.— Was it in 
man long. to retain fuch a people in ſubordi- 

nation? 


But, of all the objects gained by the ſeceſſion 
of the provinces, the moſt important remains to be 
particularized, It is—an addition to the con- 
tinuance of the peace of the empire. Upon the 
empire's being permitted to enjoy peace, depends 
its permanence. Bleſſed with peace, in ſuch a mea- 
ſure as the preſent conditionof our affairs gives us rea- 
ſon to expect, our empire will, 1a all probability, be 
durable. But, expoſed to ſuch a quick ſucceſſion of 
hoſtilities, as the ſovereignty of all North Ame- 
rica would infallibly have occaſioned, its period 
muſt ſoon have been fulfilled. No empire, having 
immoderately encreaſed its territories, has ever. 
failed of bringing upon itſelf —firſt envy, then 
ſuſpicion, at length hatred, and finally the arms 
of all the ſurrounding powers, whoſe. pride had 
been hurt by compariſon, or whoſe apprehenſions 


had been rouſed by the vicinity of a body the 
„ weight 


C 1s ) 

weight of which was, at any time, ſufficient to 
cruſh them. Nor is the encreaſed probability of 
being aſſaulted, the only evil that reſults from 
an extraordinary enlargement of dominion.” Such 
an enlargement at once incites inimical deſires ; 
and begets a facility of gratifying them : © The 
* encreaſe of territory obliges a government to 
« expoſe new ſides by which it may be attacked . 
To theſe conſiderations let the following be added 
No territorial acquiſition is either ſo apt to 
tempt the proweſs of ſovereigns; or ſo hard to de- 
fend againſt it; as that which is ſituated at ſome 
extreme part of an empire. For, a flouriſhing, 
diſtant colony, reſembles a bold promontory, that 

ſtands far out into the main braving the rage of 
the elements; but which, through the action of 
their combined powers, is likely, one day, to be 
forced from its foundation, and borne away into 


the boſom of ſome country more compaQly 
formed. 8 


The tranſlation of empires is not always occa- 
ſioned by military operations ſolely: but ſome- 
times, in part, through the intolerable accumy- 
lation of publick burdens. Viewing the matter in 
this light, we behold, in the independence of the 


United States, ſomething that is conſolatory. 


Monteſquieu. 


While 


„ 
While they preſerved their allegiance to Britain, 
ſhe was bound to provide money for defraying 
the expences incurred on account both of their 
civil and judicial adminiſtration; and of their 
military and naval defence: and theſe things ſhe 
did while ſhe was keeping down the produce of 
her cuſtoms by low duties; and impoveriſhing 
herſelf by paying extravagant bounties, not merely 
for encouraging the growth of their ſtaple com- 
modities, but even for rewarding the exertions of 
their manufacturers. Theſe circumſtances were 
momentous, Yet they were nothing, when com- 
pared with the charges of the periodical wars into 
which the colonies led us, and would for ever 
have led us. The amount of theſe may be ſtated 
as being either indefinite, or infinite — juſt as 
the ſound of the one word, or of the other, may 
be preferred. Let us hear the late Dr. A. Smith 
upon this intereſting topick. | 


c The expence of the ordinary peace-eſtabliſh- 
ce ment of the colonies amounted, before the com- 
© mencement of the preſent diſturbances, to the 
« pay of twenty regimears of foot; to the expence 
tc of the artillery, ſtores, and extraordinary pro- 
te viſions with which it was neceſſary to ſupply 
« them, and to the expence of a very conſiderable 
* naval force, which was conſtantly kept up in 
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ee order to guard, from the ſmuggling veſſels of 
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other nations, the immenſe coaſt of North Ame- 
rica, and that of our Welt Indian iſlands, 


The whole expence of this peace eſtabliſnment 


was a Charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, 


and was, at the ſame time, the ſmalleſt part of 


what the dominion of the colonies has coſt the 


mother country, If we would know the amount 


of the whole, we muſt add to the annual expence 
of this peace- eſtabliſnment the intereſt of the 
ſums which, in conſequence of her conſidering 
her colonies as provinces ſubject to her domi- 
nion, Great Britain has, upon different occa- 
ſions, laid out upon their defence, We muſt 


add to it, in particular, the whole expence of - 


the late war, and a great part of that of the war 
which preceded it. The late war was altogether 
a colony quarrel, and the whole expence of it, 
in whatever part of the world it may have been 


laid out, whether in Germany or the Eaſt 


Indies, ought juſtly to be ſtated to the account 


of the colonies. It amounted to more than 


ninety millions ſterling, including not only the 


new debt, which was contracted, but the two 


ihillings in the pound additional land-tax, and 
the ſums which were every. year borrowed from 


« the ſinking fund. The Spaniſh war, which 
began in * 39, was principally a colony quar- 


cc rel. 
3 | 


cc rel, Its principal object was to prevent the 
« ſearch of the colony ſhips, which carried on a 
c contraband trade with the Spaniſh main. This 
c whole expence is, in reality, a bounty which 
cc has been given in order to ſupport'a monopoly. 
« The pretended purpoſe of it was to encourage 
cc the manufactures, and to increaſe the commerce 
« of Great Britain. But its real effect has been 
te to raiſe the rate of mercantile profit, and to 
cc enable our merchants to turn into a branch of 
cc trade, of which the returns are more flow and 
ce diſtant than thoſe of the greater part of other 
* trades, a greater proportion of their capital than 
cc they otherwiſe would have done; two events 
* which, if a bounty could have prevented, it 
* might perhaps have been very well worth while 

cc to give ſuch a bounty “. | 1 


Had the Doctor written a few years later, he 
might have rendered his reaſoning ſtill more power- 
ful, by including in his eſtimate the expences in- 
curred during the rebellion which led to the in- 
dependence of the thirteen provinces. 


But, the monopoly of the colony trade, accord- 
ing to ſome of the writers on political economy, 
added millions (about the number of which, how- 


* Wealth of Nations, quarto, p. 222. 
F ever, 
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ever, they are far from being agreed) to the ge- 
neral yearly income of the Britiſh people; and was, 
therefore, a ſufficient compenſation for every 


expence brought upon them by their American 


cc 


friends. Here again Dr. Smith merits atten- 


In order to render any province advantageous 
to the empire to which it belongs, it ought to 


afford, in time of peace, a revenue to the public 


ſufficient, not only for defraying the whole 


expence of its own peace eſtabliſhment, but for 


contributing its proportion to the ſupport of the 
general government of the empire. Every 


province neceſſarily contributes, more or leſs, 
to encreaſe the expence of that general govern- 
ment. If any particular province, therefore, 
does not contribute its ſhare towards defraying 
this expence, an unequal burden muſt be thrown 
upon ſome other part of the empire. The ex- 


traordinary revenue, too, which every province 


« affords to the public in the time of war, ought, 


from parity of reaſon, to bear the ſame pro- 


« portion to the extraordinary revenue of the 


whole empire, which its ordinary revenue does 
in time of peace. That neither the, ordinary 
nor extraordinary which Great Britain derives 


from her colonies, bears this proportion to the 


whole revenue of the Britiſh empire, will rea- 
- 4 dily 
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« dily be allowed. The monopoly, it has been 
« ſuppoſed, indeed, by increaſing the private re- 
ce venue of the people of Great Britain, and there- 
ce by enabling them to pay greater taxes, com- 
te penſates the deficiency of the public revenue of 
cc the colonies. But this monopoly, I have en- 
« deavoured to ſhew, though a very grievous tax 
cc upon the colonies, and though it may increaſe 
« the revenue of a particular order of men in 
« Great Britain, diminiſhes, inſtead of increaſing, 
cc that of the great body of the people; and, con- 
« ſequently, diminiſhes, inſtead of increaſing, the 
« ability of the great body of the people to pay 
ec taxes. The men too, whoſe revenue the mo- 
« nopoly encreaſes, conſtitute a particular order, 
c which it is both abſolutely impoſſible to tax 
© beyond the proportion of other orders, and ex- 
tremely impohtick even to attempt to tax be- 
yond that proportion, as I ſhall endeavour to 
« ſhew in the following book, No particular 
ce reſource, therefore, can be drawn from this 
« particular order *,” ; | 


. Whatever poſterity may think of all theſe things, 
they will, doubtleſs, in peruſing the hiſtory of 
Europe during the preſent age, conſider it as 


* Wealth of Nations, p. 225. The reader ought to have 
recourſe to Dr. Smith's arguments reſpecting the inſignificance 


redound- 


of the American monopoly. 


: [ 
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redounding not a little to the honour of Great 
Britain, that, at a period in which ſeveral nations 
felt themſelves galled by oppreſſion, and dreaded 
to make known their ſenſations, her ſubjects 
found themſelves poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree of 
freedom, as to admit of their deliberately taking 
thoſe ſteps which. led them to that paſs, at which 
they reſolved to turn their backs upon the native 
country of their anceſtors upon that country 
which had long nouriſhed them with unparalleled 
tenderneſs, and protected them at an incredible 
expence. When the Americans began to rebel, 

neither the French, nor the Poles, durſt ſo much 
as hint at the extent of their wiſhes relative to civil 
liberty: And, for the Flemings to have ſpoken 
publicly of their rights ſixteen years ago, would 
have been to hazard the infliction of the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, which enraged and reſiſtleſs tyranny 
could deviſe. | 5 


We have had a ſufficient ſpecimen of ſuch com- 


plaints, reſpecting America, as are of a general 


nature. Of ſuch as are of a particular nature, 

thoſe which relate to the publick debts are the moſt 

intereſting : and to them I ſhall advert, as they pre- 
ſent chemſelves 2 others _ the ſame topick. 


Many writers who call themſelves philan- 
thropiſts, though, by their performances, they 
oye injured their fellow-ſubjedts ; z and many 


_ 
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ſpeakers who allege that they are patriots, though 
from their efforts the government of their country 
reaps nothing but embarraſſment, and their coun- 
trymen nothing but anxiety ; many ſuch writers, 
and ſuch ſpeakers, have long been ſedulouſly em- 
ployed in proving, that the nation ought to be 
greatly alarmed indeed, on contemplating the 
ſtate of the finances, ſince they have happily diſ- 
covered it to be ſuch as to admit of no _—_ 
| wa ly ban wiſdom can invent. 


cc An unfavourable turn of events in the Eaſt 
ce Indies, or any conſiderable deficiencies in the 
te revenue, might deſtroy our ability of paying 
c even the intereſt of our publick debts. At leaſt 
ce jt is to be feared, that another war would exhauſt 
te our reſources, and bring our affairs to a CRISIS. 
In ſhort, were our people to avoid deſtroy- 
ce ing themſelves by intemperance, or only to 
« leave off the uſe of one or two foreign weeds, 
te the revenue would become deficient, and a pub- 
ce lick bankruptcy might enſue.— On ſuch ground 
« it is impoſſible that any kingdom ſhould ſtand 
ce long. A dreadful convulſion cannot be very 
& diſtant, The next war will ſcarcely leave a 
ce chance for eſcaping it. But we are threatened 
« with it ſooner —— An open rupture with our 
% colonies may bring it on immediately.” — Moſt 
miſerable country! that art either to be deſtroyed 
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through the 4% of one or two foreign weeds; or 
undone through the diſaſe of them. Theſe. woful 
_ vailings were ſent forth, juſt before the com- 
mencement of the American war *; of that war 
which was to produce © a dreadful convulſion 
c immediately.” | | 


Le us now attend to ſome of thoſe complaints 
that have been heard ſince the concluſion of the 
war. © The dread and anxiety with which Go- 
« yernment opens every budget, and the very 
cc high intereſt paid on every loan, muſt confirm 
te the ſad truths already announced, that be fate 
ce is declining, and that the proſperity of the nation 


& js attacked in its vital parts, ——Theſe plav» 


* ſible arguments (in favour of the efficacy of 
te taxes) are ſo many ignes fatui, which have 
« gradually ne Great Britain to be brink of 
te 4 precipice f. - Lord Newhaven, and the late 
Earl of Stair, from their condition in life, cer - 
tainly have a right to a ſhort hearing. The former 
ſays, Every man may try theſe few imperfe& 
te thoughts by his own circumſtances; which, if 
te he does juſtly, and without prejudice, he will 


eln an Appeal to the Publick, on the Subject of the Na+ 
tional Debt, by Richard Price, D. D. &c. 
+ An Eſſay on the actual reſources for re-eſtabliſhing the 
Wrarices of Great Britain, by 8924 Crawfurd, Eſq, Pub- 


liſhed anno 1785. f gat $ ; 
: ain] * 
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* plainly ſee how much individual and national 
« happineſs muſt reſult from the adoption of 
ce them, by this country being delivered from its 
e preſent mt oppreſſive debt and taxes, under 
ee which, at this moment, aur commerce ftlaggers, 
e and PUBLICK RUIN STARES THE NATION IN 
«© THE FACE *®,” The latter announces the fall 
of our monarchy with a ſtill greater emphaſis. 
Having adopted premiſes of the juſtnefs of which, 
he ſays, he was convinced ; and having finiſhed 
his reaſvning upon them, he obſerves, © The 
ce infallible and inevitable concluſion that follows 
& is, that the State is @ bankrupt ; and that thoſe 
&* who have truſted their all to the publick faith, are 
« in very imminent danger of becoming (I die 
ce pronouncing it) Bzccars.” His Lordſhip 
elſewhere ' obſerves, © I think I may be excuſed 
* from ſtanding forth any more in the publick 
e ſervice; and may, without reproach, wait with . 
e as much indifference as others, more imme- 
e diately concerned than I am, do for the FaTaL 
„ CATASTROPHE, Which ſeems to be approaching 
4 faft, without any * 8 1 or thinking 


ec about it.” 


80 much for the complaints, and the predie- 
tions, of politicians upon the eve, and ſoon 


A ſhort Addreſs to the Publick, &c. by William Lord 
Newhaven. | 
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' after the termination, of that conflict which they 


had been pleaſed to conſider as the proximate cauſe 
of the fatal criſis of our affairs. By ſuch a criſis 


they, no doubt, meant ſome very, great, depreſſion 


of the empire. Suppoſing that they did, let us re- 


mark of what nature thoſe effuſions were, with 


which the publick was entertained before, and im- 


mediately after, that ſplendid æra (1763) which 


has been aſſumed as the period of our greateſt na- 


tional eminence. Were they of a pleaſing, and 


exhilarating nature ? We ſhall know preſently. 


« The vaſt load of debt under which the nation 
« {till groans (anno 1736) is the true ſource of 
« all thoſe calamities and gloomy proſpects of 
« which we have ſo much reaſon to complain, — 
« To this we muſt likewiſe, aſcribe that ruinous 


« ſpirit of luxury, corruption, and venality, which 


« hath infected the whole nation, and almoſt 
« effaced the very marks of frugality and publick 


« virtue amongſt us“. Sir Mathew Decker 
attributes worſe conſequences than even theſe, to 


the exiſtence of the public debt. Our o 


et national debt,” ſays he, © is fraught with many 


cc inconveniencies. It has ruined our trade 
* * Private credit. It , 


* Vide the Crafiſman 
te idle. 
3 / 4 #7 4 


6 
« jdleneſs. —— 1t encourages luxury. — waſtes 
« the body politick ©. mY 1 


Thus our patriots complained antecedently to 
the glorious war of 1755. Nor did either 
the ſucceſſes, and the triumphs, which attended 
the progreſs of that war; or the acceſſion which 
theſe made to the reputation of the Engliſh among 
foreign nations; prevent the voice of deſpondency 
from being heard, as ſoon as the attention of the 
publick was again turned to the cultivation of the 
arts of peace. In a little tract, publiſhed anno 
1764, entitled Cons1DERaTIONS on the TRADE 
and Financss of the, Kincpow, our affairs, in 
general, are repreſented as being in a very hope- 
leſs condition; and the rapid increaſe of the 
national debt is ſtated as the principal ſource of 
the miſeries which the author deplores. I ſhall 
net trouble my readers by quoting that tract. 


0 F 
An Eſſay on the cauſes of the Deine of Foreign Trade, 
anno 1750. To 6 


If any one be defirous of making himſelf fully acquainted 
with the querulous temper of politicians, during that period 
which intervened between the commencement of the reign of 
George II. and that of the war of 1755, he may conſult the 
performances of the Lords Bolingbroke, Lyttelton, and Bath, 
all of which he will find greatly to his purpoſe, 


z 


Nothioag | 


| * 
| EF 
Nothing has reflected more diſgrace on the 
ſagacity, and the foreſight of politicians; nor has 
| Any thing contributed more towards teaching 
mankind the neceſſity of ſuſpecting their proſeſ- 
- fions, of receiving their aſſertions with abatements, 
and of diſregarding, or contemning their antici- 
- pations of publick calamities; than the very fre- 
quent failures of their predictions, with regard to 
ruin being brought upon their country, through 
the deranged ſtate of her finances. When I re- 
collect by what kind of ſpirit the far greater num- 
ber of politicians are actuated, I cannot but 
conſider it as an inſtance of God's mercy towards 
us—— that he has denied to all of them the gift 
of prophecy. Wretched, indeed, muſt my coun- 
trymen. a thouſand times have been, not merely if 
thoſe evils had befallen them which their pretended 
friends had buſied themſelves in foretelling; but, 
even if they had been ſo unfortunate as not to be able 
to gueſs at the motives by which ſuch perſons are 


| generally led to deſpair of the publick ſafety. 


D'Avenant, very ſoon after the reyolution, 
gave it as his opinion, that, © unleſs the expen- 
e diture could be brought to nearly two millions 
| © per annum, it would be found that, in no long 
« courſe of time, we ſhould languiſh and decay 


776 FT you, by ſteps * enough to be . 
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ce by ſuch as conſider of theſe matters.” The 
publick expenditure has never been reduced to 
the ſtandard at which D'Avenant wiſhed to fix it, 
But, , notwithſtanding this circumſtance, we cer- 
tainly have.not languiſhed, and decayed, every 
year ſince the time at which he wrote, ——Lord 
Bolingbroke appears to have ſeen neither farther, 
nor more clearly, into futurity, than did Dr. D'Aves 
nant. His Lordſhip ſays, © Our parliamentary 
ce aids, from the year 1740, excluſively, to the 
ce year 1748, incluſively,” (during the laſt four 
or five years of this period we were at war) 
* amounted to J. 55,522,159 —— a ſum that. will 
e appear INCREDIBLE to future generations.” 
What is. the amount of eight years even of our 
peace eſtabliſhment——and that too under an 
uncommonly economical miniſtry ? The anſwer 
to this query would appear incredible to Lord 
Bolingbroke, could he come back to receive it. 
If ſo, it would be neceſſary for him, upon reviſit- 
ing us, to be poſſeſſed of much more faith than 
he ſeems to have had while formerly among us, 
before he could give credit to Lord North, were 
he to inform him what the expenditure of the 
kingdom was in the laſt eight years of his admi- 
niſtration, Let us advert to the fallibility of 
financial Seers, in one or two other inſtances. Sir 


William unn. in a ſpeech delivered in tha 
Houſe 
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Houſe: of Commons, anno 1733, Aeſeribed' we 
kingdom as labouring under very calamitous cir- 
cumſtances; as being, in ſhort, in a ſtate border- 
ing upon utter ruin: and the groundwork of all 
that he ſaid the conſtant burden of his ſong, 
to ſpeak familiarly, was——That the public debts 
amounted to no leſs a ſum than ,. 45,000,000. — 
Lord Lyttelton too, anno 17 39, drew a very 
gloomy picture of affairs, in "conſequence of 
the publick debt then amounting to -almoſt 
L. Fo, ooo, ooo. Now, what would theſe ſtateſ- 
men have ſaid, had they been told, that a period 
was not very diſtant, in which Great Britain would 
owe, not 45, or 50, but 245, or 250, ooo, ooo of 
pounds ſterling? That they would have expreſſed 
eitler much amazement, on account of the ex- 
traordinary nature of the intelligence; or much 
diſſatisfaction, from an idea that the intelligencer 
had a wiſh to take advantage of their credulity; 
one can hardly doubt, when he recollects what 
were the opinions of publick men, in thoſe times, 
reſpecting the reſources of the empire, and its power 
to 958 aun, IRE My burden. 


It has been a generally bew notion, 
« among political arithmeticians, that we may 
_* encreaſe our national debt to /. 100, ooo, coo: 
but they acknowledge that it muſt then ceaſe, 

| + 08 by 
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te by the debtor becoming bankrupt*,” 2 Mx. 
Hannay is perfectly right. The prevailing opinion, 
at the commencement of the war of 1756, certainly 
was——that this kingdom could not bear itſelf up 
under the enormous load of one hundred millions 
| ſterling of publick debt. But, the loans of that 

ſame war fully prove how much he and the publick 
were miſtaken : And, while they do this, they 
evince the folly of politicians indulging themſelves 
freely in conjectures reſpecting the conſequences 
of a people's being placed in an untried predica- 
ment. | 


The weakneſs of politicians, in regard to their 
predictions of the future effects of financial ſyſ- 
tems, really does ſtand much in need of ſome ſort 
of apology ; and I know of none that can be made 
for it, except this It reſembles the prophetick 
imbecility of other contemplative. characters. By 
a ſpirit as prone to divination, and as liable to 
errour, as that which animated the politicians of 
the laſt reign, the profeſſors and improvers of 
ſcience have, in all ages, been actuated. Boer- 
haaye gravely, and deliberately aſſerted, that no 
human being could ſubſiſt in air heated above the 
ninetieth degree! —When ſhall the diſappoint= 
ments of ſpeculative men, and the ridicule which 


1 Letters by Samuel Hannay, Eſq; anno 1756, 
3 they 
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dey ſo frequently bring upon themſelves, teach 
chem the expediency of occupying their minds 
with objects that are real, and within their reach 
and not with ſuch as are imaginary, and fo remore 
as e ever to clude their gralp ** 


| WED not unworthy of being remarked, that all 
the ſtateſmen, and authors, whoſe lamentations 
and prophecies, reſpecting the finances, have now 
been noticed, were either out of place, or con- 
' need with perſons who had been deprived of their 
places, at the times they uttered them. They 
ſeem to have bequeathed the pſendo-prophetick 
art to Meſſrs. Fox, Sheridan, and Co. and theſe 
gentlemen will, doubtleſs, give up the practice of 
it the very moment in which appointments 
under government ſhall be offered to them. 


That they will do fo, and accept, with alacrity, 

of ſuch appointments, can hardly be doubted by 
any of thoſe who have obſerved how anxious 
they have long been, not merely to point ont the 
arduous nature of the publick work calling for 
performance, but even to create enough to oc- 
cupy miniſters on future occaſions. The cauſes of 
their anxiety are no other than thoſe which ſo fre- 
quently influenced their prototypes, the Roman 
nn, of — this is recorded : opus quarunt 
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et ſemper ægri aliquid effe in _— va, at 
. ad W curationem adbibeantur. 


The beſt evidence of the : Baking ſtate of the 
_ revenue plainly is, its ſurplus. With regard to 
this, the patriots (I mean thoſe: who ſyſtematically - 
oppoſe the government of their country) are far 
from being of one mind, While ſome of them 
expreſs doubts as to the permanence of the whole 
of the preſent ſurplus ; others inſinuate, that no 
ſuch thing as a furplus really exiſts. Mr. Sheridan 
takes the lead of all thoſe who act in this manner: 
and, certainly, the experience which he has had, 
in private life, of ideal property; his notorious 
effrontery; his malignity towards the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and the very ſmall value which 
he ever ſets upon the intereſts of the kingdom, 
when they come to be put in competition with the 
pleaſure which it affords him to ſay any thing 
that may ſeem to embarraſs government, that may 
occaſion his being mentioned in newſpapers as fit 
to e with Mr, Pitt *, or that may entitle him, 

„ as 


4 Mentioned in newſpapers,” Kc. No one can be con- 
verſant in the tranſactions of partymen, without knowing ſome- 
thing of the artifiges employed by Mr. Sheridan, to get him- 
ſelf pi aiſed, or protected, by the writers of newſpapers. The 
truth may, at any time, be told of Mr. Fox, or of the Earl of 
Guildford; but very — indeed of R. B. Sheridan, Eſq. 

Among 
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as Mr. Burke once expreſſed it, to. the ail 
ce of the Clubs: All theſe circumſtances, doubts 
leſs, qualify him, in an eminent degree, for ap- 
pearing the foremoſt of thoſe who vie with each 
other, in miſrepreſenting the condition of their 
country; and in deluding, and | perplexing their 
fellow-ſubje&ts. How does the matter, in reality, 
ſtand——-between the prime miniſter, and this 
luckleſs adventurer ? It ſtands thus: The former. 
tells parliament, and the -publick, that the ſurplus 
of the revenue is-fully adequate to the ſupport of 


Amon g the conductors of almoſt every newſpaper, whether 
miniſterial, or anti-miniſterial, he has his retainers——paid, 
however, if paid at all, at the party's expenge : And it is, 
principally, to the good offices of ſuch perſons, that he is in- 
debted for the reputation which he now enjoys throughout the 
kingdom. But bis fame, he thinks, is precious. He, there- 
fore, does not truſt it wholly to the exertions of his re- 
tainers. He ſometimes handles the quill in his own hehalf; 
and this he does not, as ſome others do, merely in writing 
ſpeeches in his cloſet ; but, in CORRECTING, THEM AT THE 
ParixTinG Orrices! When he has had a little ſmart alter- 
cation, in the Houſe, with Mr. Pitt, he has been known (1 
affirm the fact as one which I believe to be as true as that of 
his, or my own exiſtence) to go, at a late hour, to a printing 
office; and there to alter the obſcryations, and the replies, that 
had bgen made, ſo as to ſuit them entirely to his own taſte. 
What would the world ſay of Mr, Pitt, or of any ather gen- 
tleman eminent on account of his ſtation, or his talents, who 
chould ſeek for a name by acting a part fo little, and fo con- 
temptible ? 
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chat favourite national meaſure the Sinking Fund. 
The latter, on the other hand, contends, that the 
actual deficiency of the revenue is, for aught he 
can diſcover, nearly as great as the ſuppoſed ſur- 
plus. He does not, indeed, ſo much as hint, 
that a million ſterling is not, every year, allotted 
to the redemption of ſtock. He only alleges, 
that neither that ſum, nor any conſiderable part 
of it, ariſes from the overplus of the revenue; but, 
is obtained by taking credit, at a time when all 
ſuch ways and means are unjuſtifiable. It is when 
he aims at giving plauſibility, and weight, to al- 
legations of this ſort, that he joins the faction in 
harping upon the million that was borrowed in 
the ſpring of 1788, to make good the ſum that had 
been expended, during the former year, in remov- 
ing the pecuniary encumbrances of an illuſtrious 
branch of the royal family; in rewarding the ſer- 
vices, and reheving the ſufferings of the American 
Loyalifts; in putting our Eaſt and Weſt India 
poſſeſſions in a ſuitable poſture of defence ; and in 
purchaſing that which is worth almoſt - any 
price the friendſhip of the Republick of the 
United Provinces. Whenever he and his aſſo- 
ciates have ſpoken of that ſame million, as a 
proof of the failure of the miniſter's ſcheme of 
taking one million every year from the publick 
debt, they have been reminded of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and called upon to declare, whether, 

or 
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or not, they are ſuch as could be foreſeen when the 
committee of finance, (anno 1786) ſketched out 
the plan which miniſtry haye fince purſued; and 


alſo, whether, or nat, miniſtry would have haq 
the ſmalleſt occaſion to borrow any ſum whatever, 


if fuch circumſtances had not occurred,” But, 
they have not thought proper to attend to ſuch 


From this view of the topick, they have pro- 
eeeded to the doctrine of averages. Mr. Pitt 
having argued upon the income, and the expendi- 
ture of three years, becauſe each of the periagls 
adopted by former financial calculators, as the 
moſt proper for forming average eſtimates, con, 


o 
*y 
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ſiſted of three years; and having fixed upon the 


three years immediately preceding April 179, 

becauſe in them, and in them only, Great Britain 
poſſeſſed the reſources which ſne now poſſeſſes, and 
is likely in future to poſſeſs; Mr. Sheridan thought 


that he could do no leſs than affirm that, in order 


to have got at a ſatisfying average, the year 1786 
ought to have been included, That is, as the 
wine duty bill had not begun to operate fully hefore 
the opening of the budget in the ſpring of 1787; 
as neither the bill for conſolidating the exciſe, 


. cuſtom, and ſtamp duties, nor the commercial 


treaty with France, had been paſſed previouſly: to 


* * and as there had been a hurricane in 


the 
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the Weſt Indies anno 1786; in ſhort, as theſe; and 
ſeveral other circumſtances, had concurred to render 
the year ending in April 1787 ſingularly unproduc- 
tive of revenue —— Mr. Sheridan, after deliberating 
candidly, no doubt, and maturely, upon all fub- 
ſiſting circumſtances, was entirely of opinion, that 
that year ought, by all means, to have been one 
of thoſe from which the average, intended to fur- 


niſn us with an idea of our future n was 
taken. 


This procedure ought not to be deemed un- 
worthy of Mr. Sheridan. It would very well become 
any one who ſhould remind me, that, in the year 

1786, I was a clerk in a merchant's houſe, from 
which I received a ſalary of 106]; per annum; that, 
having been admitted as a partner in it anno 1787, 
I that year received, as my moiety of the profits, 
55300l; that my moiety, anno 1788, amounted 
Xo 5, 100l; and, anno 1789, to $,5001; and who, 
after thus refreſhing my memory, ſhould beg of 
me to tell him at what 1 rate my future yearly 
income. My anſwer would be, our buſineſs is 
more likely to improve, than otherwiſe, Bur, ab 
I do not wiſh to have it ſaid that I judge ſan- 
guinely, 1 ſhall fuppoſe that it will continue to 
yield, every three years, juſt what it has yielded 
in the three that have elapſed ſince I have been a 
Rn + The average of theſe is 5, 300l; and this 
+ I take 


for at the end of every future year. 


. ö 
I take to be a ſum which I am juſtified in lob king 
Not at 
all, my curious friend would add. Five thouſand, 
three hundred pounds! What reaſon have you to 


= expect ſo enormous a ſum ? What reaſon have I ? 


It is the average income of the. three years that 
have elapſed, ſince I was put in poſſeſſion of my 


preſent reſources. It may be ſo: but what have 


your preſent reſources, to do with your future , 
income? Had you, Sir, had courage to look your 


| ſituation broad in the face; had you not meant to 


deceive. this houſe (che mercantile houſe) and to 


impoſe. upon the publick ; you would have eſti- 


mated your future income upon the average, not 


of three, but of four years. You would have 


farmed your judgment of what you are hereafter 
to receive, as a partner in your well-eſtabliſhed 


flouriſhing concern, by conſidering not ſolely what 
you have received ſince you were a partner; but, 
alſo, what you uſed to receive before you were 
one: in other words, you would have added your 


income for the laſt year in which you were only a 


clerk, to the ſum of your income for the three 
years immediately following that year; and then 


have taken the average of all the four. This is 


what you ſhould have done; and, indeed, what 
vou would do now, were the illuſtration of truth 


your object. I muſt, it ſeems, do the buſineſs for 
vou. 15, 900l. + 100 , oool. Dividing the whole 
1 g 1 
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by 4, the quotient is 4,0001. This, Sir, is your 
real yearly income. And while you go on, as 
you now do, ſpending 4, 6 fol. every year, I muſt, 
inſtead of allowing that your income exhibits an 
annual redundancy of 65ol. which may be uſed 
in paying off the debts contracted by your pre- 
deceſſors, plainly, and poſitively affirm in the face 
of this houſe, and of the whole world, that it labours 
under an annual deficiency of 650].—Yow 
ought to know, Sir, that I wiſh you the greateſt 
ſucceſs in all your publick purſuits: and it is 
principally becauſe I do ſo, that I have taken the 


 . trouble of thus unfolding the ſtate of your finances. 


That this trouble muſt be very conſiderable, you 
will readily admit, when I confeſs to you, that I 
never in my life told a ſtory, or, as a member of 
parliament. would. ſay, delivered a ſpeech, at all 
extraordinary as to length, without being obliged, 
during the tedious period ſpent in collecting ma- 
terials for it, in- writing it, and in getting it by 
heart, to deprive myſelf not only of many of the 
comforts of ſociety, by denying myſelf (on pre- 
tence of being ſick) to ſuch of my acquaintances 
as knocked at my door; but, alſo, of the bleſſings 
of freedom itſelf (about which I occaſionally talk) 
by ſubmitting to a confinement, ſcarcely leſs ri- 
gorous than that experienced in a common jail, 
After all, if the calculations which I have now 
made, ſerve either to put you to ſome incon- 
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venience, by inducing you to look over you? 


accounts; or to give thoſe whoſe proſperity depends 


upon the ſtability of your credit, ſome uneaſineſs, 


by leading them to apprehend that your affairs are 
irremediably deranged ; I ſhall have the conſo- 


lation of reflecting, that I have diſcharged my 
duty, with all that regard to truth and con- 


ſcience, which men of diſcernment know 4 me to- 


Poſſeſs. 
Mr. Sheridan's aſfertions, with regard to the 
ſtate of the revenue, have attracted much notice. 
But, as he has, on moſt occaſions, wanted the 


ſupport of authentick facts; and argued againſt 
not only the experience of all thoſe concerned in 


the management of affairs; but, likewiſe, the opi- 


nion of nearly the whole of the repreſentatives of 


the people; the weight of his affertions has uſually 
come, at laſt, to reſt upon that, which, God 
knows, is the feebleſt of all props—bhis veracity. 
Indeed, the people in general, having, year after 


year, heard of his trumping up the ſame fort of 
ſtory about the finances; and not having been 
furniſhed with ſufficient documents upon the ſub- 


iect, have had it in their power to ſatisfy themſelves 
no otherwiſe, than by conſidering to what degree 
of credit he, and Mr. Pitt, are reſpectively entitled. 
The determination of this matter, again, they have 
found depending _ a knowledge of the diffe- 


: | * rent 
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rent effects ariſing from the diverſity of the deſ- 
cents, of the proſpects, of the occupations, and of 
the habits. of the parties. And, whenever they 
have ſought for ſuch a knowledge, they have be- 
held objects than which no two can be more 


unlike. 


They have beheld, on the one hand, the firſt 
miniſter, and the beſt friend of England. On 
the other, the principal manager, and the nominal 
nn of 3 Theatre. 


On this hand, they 1. beheld a perſon of an 
extraction of which any exalted mind might be 
proud —— which Britons revere, and which ſheds 
a conſtant luſtre around him; of an extraction 
which has been highly advantageous as well to his 
country, as to himſelf— it having been, in a re- 
markable manner, with him, as it was with ſome 
of the diſtinguiſhed patriots of antiquity, of whom 
it is ſaid, cum majorum imagines intuerentur, vebe- 
mentiſſime ſibi animum ad virtutem accendi. 
On that, one whoſe origin is mean, and ignoble — 
his father having hardly ever carried his views 
beyond thoſe ſcenes, which his ſon, miſtaking 
exceedingly the true caſt of his genius, relinquiſhed 
the moment he could ſo much as hope to find daily 
bread elſewhere ; one, however, who, as well as 
Mr. Pitt, has profited by imitating the excellencies 
Fe of 
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of his father——having added to the celebrity of 
the drama, by the neatneſs of his compoſitions ; 
and having, on a memorable occaſion, given eclat 
to the art of elocution, by exemplifying its beau- 
ties, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in acting the forced 
part of an enemy to political vice. | 


On this hand, one whoſe companions, during 

all that time in which his illuſtrious father was 
training him up in the principles of genuine pa- 
triotiſm-——nay,. till the era of his being called 
ppon to join in the adminiſtration of publick 
affairs, mindful of their rank, or of their fortune, - 


or of the virtues of their anceſtors, maintained 


with him that ſort of intercourſe of thoughts, and 
of actions, which is the beſt calculated to inſpire 
the love of probity and honour.— On that, one 
who, having been accuſtomed, during his youth 
and early manhood, to the ſociety of perſons in- 
ſignificant as to family and condition in life, can- 
not have been benefited through the influenceof thoſe 
dignified, native conceptions, which raiſe the ſoul 
ſo far above every thing baſe and indecorous : yet, 
one who bas, at length, found out a way by which 
to creep into the preſence of men of no ordinary 
eminence; but who, nevertheleſs, ſtill devotes (as 
the ſupport of an artificial character, and the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his family require) moſt of mM time to 

puffers, and players, | 
Her 
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Here, one whoſe extraordinary ſhare in many na- 


tional concerns of the utmoſt magnitude, has given 


his mind a prevailing bias towards objects elevated, 
and grand. There, one whoſe ſhare in great 
national concerns, has ſometimes been conſider- 
able ; but, which, as it has always embraced the 
major part of whateyer in them was crafty and 
ſeditious, muſt have given his mind a tendency 
towards things low, and little“. 


* « Crafty and ſeditious. Mr. Sheridan has frequently 
been known to acquit himſelf. with a degree of cunning, and 
refined addreſs, which proves, that, while he has been availin g 
himſelf of che inſtruction derived from his preſent connexions, 
he has not forgotten the leſſons he had learned before any 
political man had condeſcended to aſſociate with him. He has, 

in ſhort, carried into the palace of an amiable prince, all the 

Little oblique arts of his original low life. 'This was very ap- 
parent during the much lamented illneſs of the ſovereign. At 
that juncture, Mr. Sheridan had wormed himſelf into the good 
opinion of certain great men, and of their friends, fo eiteQually , 
. that they ſometimes appeared to be little elſe than the miniſters 
of his will. Moſt of the envious, reyengeful ſteps that were 
then taken by the leaders of the party, and which ultimately 
brought ſo much reproach on them, were dictated by him: and 
he undertook to be anſwerable for the iſſue of ſuch of them ag 
wore a dubious aſpect. He was well qualified for ſuch under- 
takings. For, he dreaded nothing merely becauſe it was dan- 
gerous. He was the ſordid bramble, under whoſe ſhade the 
cedars of Lebanon, and all the uees of the foreſt, were invited 
jo come and take ſhelter, 


Here, 
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Here, in fine, an accompliſhed ſtateſman, and 
orator ;—whoſe life, though comparatively ſhort, 
has been one of the greateſt of bleſſings, and whoſe 
death would be one of the heavieſt of calamities, not 
to his family ſolely, and to his friends; but, to 
Britain, and to Europe, —— There, an admired 
comick writer; a moſt indefatigable compiler, and 
reciter of witty ſpeeches ;—a man, whoſe life, it 
is to be hoped, is uſeful to his family, however 
burdenſome it may be to ſome of his friends ; bur, 
unfortunately, one who cannot, by any poſſibility, 
render a ſervice to Europe in general; and, who 
can render an effe&tual one to Britain only by 
quitting for ever her dominjons, Abiit, Catalina, 
exceſſit, evaſit, erupit. It will be well when his 
countrymen can pronounce thus of Mr, Richard 

Sheridan. : 


Let me now put this queſtion, To the aſſertions 
of which of the two perſons, whoſe characters are 
ſketched in theſe ſentences, is the greater degree: of 
credit due ? | 1 55 


How came it to paſs, that the alarming de- 
fliciency of the year 1784, ſhould, in the year 
1786, be found to have been converted into ſuch 

a redundancy, as to render practicable the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a Sinking Fund? We had diſcovered na 
gg „ —_ 


„% 
mines of gold: And the gems of the Eaſt have 


never been depoſited in the publick Exchequer. 


By way of detracting from the deſerts of the mi- 
niſters of finance, their enemies have aſcribed the 
happy change, almoſt entirely, to that elaſtick 

operation which has always been perceived, in the 
faculties of the empire, upon the termination of 
a war. To this cauſe, unqueſtionably, much was 
owing. But, a great deal more was owing to the 
exerciſe of that integrity, and that wiſdom, which 
had, for ſome time, been inceſſantly directed to 
the twofold object of enlarging the income, and 
diminiſhing the expences of the nation. In what 
manner this object was attained, my limited plan 
permits me not to inquire. ' It even prohibits me 
from exhibiting the evidence of its attainment— 
i. e. a ſtatement of all the articles of revenue, and 
expenditure, of the year 1786; contraſted with one 
of all ſuch articles belonging to the year (or four 
quarters) which ended at midſummer 1784. Yet, 
as it may be deemed proper that ſome evidence 
ſhould be ſeen, I beg leave to refer to the various 
ſtatements preſented to parliament by a perſon nor 
only, beyond all men, capable of preſenting them 
accurately ; but, from a regard to his great and 
uncxcaſing reſponſibility, and to his high and ho- 
nourable character, of all men the moſt likely 
to do ſo; I mean, the Chancellor of his 1 5 
ba rao | 
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Each ſucceeding year has brought the adv 
parties to the conteſt, concerning the ſurplus of 
the revenue, with altered powers——the friends 
of government with increaſed ſtrength, its enemies 
with increaſed weakneſs. So thoroughly convinced 
of this truth, have the latter been, for two or three 
ſeſſions, that, during theſe; they have ſtudiouſly: 
avoided taking the ſenſe of the Houſe of Commons 
upon the queſtion reſpecting the amount of the 
ſurplus. Each fucceeding year, too, has helped 
to remove that film; which the moſt factious of 
the factious had been buſied in faſtening upon 
the eyes of the people; and, to convince man- 
kind, „ That every ſtate will be delivered from 

«-its calamities, when, by the favour of fortune, 
great power unites with wiſdom and juſtice, in 
* one perſon.” e 5 


«7d 1 that treat the . of deſpondency, with 
regard to commerce, very briefly, — However true 
thoſe aſſertions may be, through which we have 
been taught to conſider Sir Robert Walpole as 
the greateſt difſeminator of corruption; and as one 
of the moſt induſtrious and ſucceſsful enemies of 
the independence of parliament, whom theſe ages 
have ſeen; it muſt be owned, that he ſeems to 
have felt much anxiety to add to the affluence of 
the nation; and, that foreign trade flouriſned, in 


an unprecedented degree, during his long, and 
difficult 
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difficult adminiſtration, Yet, it was while he pre- 
ſided at the Treaſury Board, that Lord Boling- 
broke thouglit proper to write thus: © By trade 
e and commerce we grew a rich and powerful 
* nation, and by their decay we are growing poor 
ce and impotent *.” In the year 1750, Sir M. 
Decker publiſhed a work, entitled, An Eſſay on 
the Cauſes of the Decline of Foreign Trade: From 
its title ſolely, thoſe who are not already acquainted 
with it, may form an idea both of its ſpirit; and 
of its object. We are going beadlong to def 
ct truction, ſays he f, with carrying on loſing 
ce trades with our neighbours,” &c. It would 
be an eaſy matter to prove, from the writings of 
various authors, and from the accounts which 
wie have of the parliamentary proceedings, that 
Engliſhnien have been as deeply ſmitten with 
deſpondency fince Sir M. Decker wrote, as 
they were when he did ſo. But I chooſe 
to add an example furniſhed in an early pe- 
riod, rather than one furniſhed lately. An 
hundred and ten years ago, a performance aps 
peared, which, like the one laſt quoted, conveys, 
in. its name, an idea of its drift and contents. It 

Is called Britannia Languens, or, a Diſcourſe of 


* Idea of a Patriot King. 
+ Page 161. 4 iS uh 3 
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Trade. In his exordium, the author, after the 
manner of the more dignified epick poets, ſhortly 
propoſes his ſubject: Whilſt every one,” ſays 
he, © hath eagerly purſued his private intereſt, 
« A kind of common conſumption hath crawled upon 
cc 25,” - I ſhall only obſerve, that, if Britannia 
was found to be in a languiſhing, conſumptive 
ſtate, eight years before the revolution; her diſ- 
order could not have ariſen from cauſes like thoſe 
to which moſt of the modern repiners attribute her 
prefent (imaginary) debility—namely—the ex- 
ceſſive augmentation of her debts, and taxes. 


During our war with the Americans, many 
people were of opinion, that, with the monopoly 
of their market, we ſhould loſe, in a principal 
meaſure, the market itſelf; and not a few were 
of opinion, that the period of the loſs of the mo- 
nopoly, would be that of the commencement of 
a rapid decay of- the general commerce of the 
empire. Bur, all ſuch opinions were ill founded. 
A fatisfying evidence of this fa&, has been to be 
found at the Cuſtom-houſe, in each year ſince the 
- concluſion of the war. If fo, what for an evidence 
of it, would a full, and fair ſtatement of the com- 
' mercial tranſactions of the laſt, or =of the preſent 
year, be? It would be an irtefragable one.: * And 
that it t would, will be admitted * all choſe who 
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ſhall attend to the numerous, and important ad- 
voantages which our traders have enjoyed, in con- 
ſequence of the interruptions to which the com- 
merce of certain European nations has OT been 
Hes 


Were I to produce eſtimates of the quantity 
and the value, of the preſent exports and imports 
of Great Britain to, and from the various coun- 
tries with which ſhe trades, I ſhould exhibir her 
commerce in a charming point of view. The taſk 
would be agreeable. But, it is unneceſſary —— 
hardly any body being fo ill informed as not to 
know, that our commerce, conſidered as a whole, 
now flouriſhes ; and none ſuppoſing that it has 
ſuſtained much injury otherwiſe than through the 
independence of the Thirteen United States. I, 
therefore, decline it. It ſeems to me, that, if I 
make a few obſervations on our paſt, and our 
preſent intercourſe with the United nr I ſhall 


do all that 1s requiſite. 


ou commerce ſuffered, while the revolted co- 
lonies belonged to us, from two cauſes: Their 
eagerneſs in extending the bounds of their foreign 
trade; and, our folly in contracting the bounds 
of ours, for the ſake of the American mono- 


poly. 
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The range of the commerce of the FUN RO PE) | 
aſtoniſhingly wide, conſidering that they were but 
coloniſts, To the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, 
it was unlimited. They had well nigh engroſſed 
the Weſt India carrying trade ; the annual profits: 
of which amounted to 350, oool. This ſum now 
cpmes into the pockets of thoſe who remained firm 
in their allegiance to their ſoyereign.—— Their 
traffick with the American ſubjects of Spain, and 
of Portugal, which they carried on, not only with 
the produce of their lands; and with fiſn; but, 
alſo, with manufactures, as well domeſtick as 
foreign, is ſaid, by competent judges, to have 
yielded every year, a balance of conſiderably more 
than 300,000]. Such a traffick was valuable ta 
them; and, as it was valuable to them, it would. 
have been - pleaſing to us, had it not been of ſuch 
a kind, that, exactly in proportion as they gained 
by it, we loſt, It was chiefly contraband, Through 
it, they were tempted to withdraw much of their. 
attention from the cultivation of their ſtaple. com- 
modities; and to fix it on manufactures. They 
were led, through it, to injure the navy of Britain, 
by diminiſhing her carrying trade; and, to ſubtract 
from the duties payable to her goyernment, by 
practiſing an infinity of rout, 
Our grand errours, relative to the commerce of 
America, conſiſted in ſetting too high a value on 
* 
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it; and, in proſecuting it with ſo much ardour, 


as to render it impoſſible for us to attend duly to 
our commercial concerns in Europe. The Britiſh 
trade with the nations in the Levant, once ſo 
lucrative, was almoſt totally annihilated, in con- 
ſequence of our partiality to the eolonies. And, 
through this ſame partiality, our countrymen were 
injured, though probably in a ſmaller degree, in 
their intercourſe with other nations. Though 


cc 
cs 


cc 


c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


the wealth of Great Britain has increaſed very 
much ſince the eſtabliſhment of the act of na- 
vigation, it certainly has not encreaſed in the 
ſame proportion as that of the colonies. But 
the foreign trade of every country naturally 


increaſes in proportion to its whole produce; 


and Great Britain having engroſſed to herſelf 


almoſt the whole of what may be called the 


foreign trade of the colonies, and her capital 
not having encreaſed in the ſame proportion as 
the extent of that trade, ſhe could not carry it 
on without continually withdrawing from other 
branches of trade. ſome part of the capital 


1 


which had before been employed in them, as 


welk as withholding from them a great deal 


more which would otherwiſe have gone to them. 


Since the eſtabliſnment of the act of navigation, 


accordingly, the, colony trade has been con- 
tinually increaſing, while many other branches 


* of foreign trade particularly of that to other parts 


* of 


\ 
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=” of- Europe, have been continually decaying, 


« Our manufactures for foreign ſale, inſtead of 
tt being ſuited, as before the act of navigation, 


te to the neighbouring market of Europe, or to 


tc the more diſtant one of the countries which lie 
& round the Mediterranean ſea, have, the greateſt 


„ part of them, been accommodated to the till 


* more diftant one of the colonies, to the market 
& in which they have the monopoly, rather than to 
& that in which they have many competitors. The 
© canſes of decay in other branches of foreign 
ce trade, which, by Sir Mathew Decker, and other 
tc writers have been ſought for in the exceſs and 
t improper mode of taxation, in the high price of 
& labour, in the increaſe of luxury, &c. may all 


be found in the overgrowth of the colony trade. 


«© The mercantile capital of Great Britain,” though 
very great, yet not being infinite; and though 
c greatly increaſed ſince the act of navigation, yet 
e not being increaſed in the ſame proportion as 
© the colony trade, that trade could not poſſibly 


e be carried on without withdrawing ſome. part 


cc of that capital from other branches of trade, 
nor conſequently without ſome decay of aſs 
cc other branches. 


In conſidering theſe circumſtances, the idea of 
a compenſation, for the revolt of the Thirteen 


* Wealth of Nations, Vol. II. page 410. 
Pro- 


. 
Provinces, ariſes in one's mind. It occurs to him 
as an obvious truth, that, through multiplying 
and enlarging the channels of our trade, a quan- 

tity of wealth may flow into the kingdom, the 
amount of which may be greater than the a- 
mount of that which would flow into it were the 
number, and the dimenſions, of thoſe channels to 
be, now, as while we retained the monopoly of 
the commerce of the Provinces, not merely pre- 
vented from encreaſing, but, in ſome caſes, ſtu- 
diouſly leſſened. Nay, this is, already, no matter 
of conjecture. It is a matter of fact, proved by 
experience; the ſtate of the exports, and of the 
imports of Great Britain, ſince the return of peace, 
having made it evident, that her true commercial 
intereſts never were miſtaken ſo much, as in the 
high preference at all times given, both by mer- 
cantite men, and by the legiſlature, to the North 
American traffick. | 


| 1 is difficult to reflect much upon this traffick, 
without looking back upon the conduct of France. 
And, when one does look back upon it, he is 


|—& inſtantly reminded of that of Spain Under Philip 
the Second. 


Philip thought to ruin the Dutch, by cutting 
off all communication between them and the Por- 
tugueſe : : and the Dutch themſelves were of 


opinion, 


1 

1 opinion, that, if the blow did not deſtroy their 
trade, it would certainly go a great way towards 
doing ſo. But, what were the conſequences of 
Philip's malignity? The Dutch puſhed, with more 
chan uſual activity, their commerce with other 
nations: they caught a ſpark of that ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe, which had recently led ſeveral European 
powers to greatneſs: in a word, they viſited India; 
and got poſſeſſion of thoſe territories, which have 
| fince yielded to the Republick an almoſt incre- 
dible portion of affluence, 


Now, the loſs, not of the commerce (for our 
merchants maintain, with eaſe, their aſcendant 
in the American markets) but of the ſovereignty 
of the Thirteen Provinces, has already operated 
on the minds of the Britiſh, in a manner ſomewhat 
ſimilar to that in which the expulſion of the Dutch 
from Portugal, did on their phlegmatick minds. 
It has induced them to appreciate more juſt- 
ly, and to preſerve more anxiouſly, than they 
had been uſed to do, their immenſe Aſiatick em- 
 Pire;—that empire which Mr. Dundas has again, 
and again, proved to be the brighteſt jewel that 
ever ſhone in the Britiſh diadem. It has been the 
cauſe, too, of their going in queſt of wealth, and 
of an abode, to ſhores of the new world, unknown 
to all the departed races of its civilized inhabi- 


_ tants, | 
4s 3 Nor 
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Nor has the operation of the loſs of the fove- 
reignty of the Provinces, as yet ceaſed, It is ſtill 
likely to be productive of beneficial effects. To 
the ſpirit of enterprize, indeed, which diſtinguiſhes 
our countrymen, it cannot be expected to add 
much : for, that ſeems to have reached a height, 
above which it would be no eaſy matter to taiſe 
it. But this it may do — it may give a new 
direction to their ſpirit of enterprize; and, con- 
ſequently, lead them to extend their dealings to 
every market from which an adequate return can 
be had; but, more eſpecially; to ſuch as are to 
be found in the Mediterranean. The preſent 
aſpe& of Europe is far from indicating, that it will 
always be difficult to draw riches from the diſ- 
donſolate nations dwelling upon the upper coaſts of 
that ſea. 


The Ar of 4 well-informed man will not 
be excited, by hearing one aſſert, even with the 
moſt unqueſtionable marks of truth, that the good 
fortune of this country is, at preſent; ſuch, that 
her commerce is greater than that of any country 
in the world. For; he muſt know; that her com- 
merce Has many times exceeded that of any other 
country. But, it may excite his wonder, in no 
ſmall degree, to be aſſured; that one may truly 
aſſert, that her commerce, at this day, exceeds 
ol commerce of any other country in a much 
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higher proportion than it did at any paſt period, — 
By her inhabitants having, ſince the return of peace, 
cauſed merchandize to flow, in quick and ample 
ſtreams, along its wonted channels; by their hav- 
ing ventured to overleap, or to throw down thoſe 
barriers, which illiberal prejudices, and a moſt 
pernicious policy, had raiſed; by their having 
explored regions unfrequented till his preſent 
_ Majeſty aſcended the throne ; and opened an inter- 
courſe with nations unheard of till that auſpicious 
era: a valuable acceſſion has been made to the 
reſources of the regular trader, and of the mer- 
cantile adventurer of every denomination ;. and ſo 
vaſt a ſpread given to the navigation, and the- 
general traffick of the empire, that there is not 
now a conſiderable ſpace of any ſea, or ocean, on 
which the colours of Great Britain do not wave; 
or a wind that blows that is not fraught with ſome- 
what to bleſs her with materials for perfecting 
her arts, for advancing her ſcience, for augmenting 
| her wealth, for encouraging her population, 
for heighteving her N or | for in 
her R. 1 


| Numberlef inſtances of e with r re- 
gard to the depopulation of this iſland ;, and to 
the decay of agriculture in almoſt every part of it; 
are to be found in thoſe voluminous works, on 
ſhe. ſu bject of political ee, that have 


, appeared 
* 


8 

appeared within the laſt fifty years. From ſeveral 
of them, I once thought of making extracts. 
But 1 have changed my mind. They are in many 
people's hands: and I am willing to be excuſed 
from undertaking ſo very dull a taſk - by flattering 
myſelf, that they are ſo well underſtood, that it 
would be quite ſuperfluous to ſhow, that moſt of 
the authors of them are far from being exempt 
from that pitiable weakneſs which ſo often leads men 
to deſpair of the commonwealth. 


Dr. Price has laid before the publick, the ſub- 
ſtance of moſt of the idle complaints, which 
various authors have made, with regard to depo- 
pulation. And, it ſeems as if he had experienced 
much joy, not only in improving upon their com- 
plaints; but, in adding many of his own. The 
population of Great Britain, as exhibited in his 
gloomy page, is deplorable in no ordinary degree. 
But, his attempts— nay all the attempts that have 
been made——to prove that the number of the 
inhabitants of this iſland has decreaſed, are vain. 
How, indeed, can they be otherwiſe, ſince their 


object is to prove a falſe fact“? 
1 The 


* The population of theſe kingdoms has never been long 
in danger, except from a cauſe which has already been men- 
tioned, viz. emigration to that country, which Dr. Price, and 


the admirers of his politicks, ſerved, for many years, ſo zea- 
| | louſly, 
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The labours of thoſe who haye bewailed the 
decay of agriculture, have ſometimes been uſeful, 


They have been ſo, however, not becauſe they. 
have proved, that agriculture is either ill under- 


ſtood, or unſucceſsfully practiſed (for the truth 
is, that it neyer was ſo thoroughly underſtood, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed, as it is at preſent); ; 
but, becauſe they haye made it appear, that the 
proprietors of eſtates have, in too many inſtances j 


fallen into the miſchievous errour of thinking it 
proper to allow wealthy farmers to monopolize 


| their lands. 


\ 


One only maſter graſps a whole domain, 
And half a tillage ſtints the ſmiling plain. 


Thus Goldſmith, ingular in ns poetry 
ſubſervient to. politicks, choſe to expreſs himſelf, 
Bur, it is probable, that he had formed a wrong 
eſtimate of the effects that reſult from the engroſ- 


ſing of farms. Of theſe, the want of tillage is 
neither the moſt common, nor the moſt pernicious, 


For, tillage, if not quite ſo extenſive now as it 
formerly was, certainly | is as much ſo as the me- 
lioration of the ſoil admits: and, while this is the 


louſly, and ſo greatly to the coſt of their own deſpiſed country : 
J mean America. But, even that cauſe was inſufficient to pre» 
y-nt our European fellow-citizens from multiplying. _, 


|  \ Cale, 


\ 


(42, 
caſe, it is known to be a great deal more produc- 
tive than it was at any former period. The poet 
ſpoke more juſtly, when he attributed the dimi- 
nution of the number of our peaſantry, to the 
circumſtance of two, or more, farms being fre- 
quently thrown into one, 


A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man. 
But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
U ſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain ; 

Along the lawn, where ſcatter'd hamlets roſe, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumb'rous pomp repoſe. 


Grant that the poet, as ſuch, had a right to 
indulge a little in exaggeration; and theſe verſes 
will do very well. Yet, one cannot but regret, 
that he did not condeſcend to tell us when © Eng- 
« land's griefs began; and, whether they were 
owing to any other cauſes than thoſe ſore evils— 
the proſperity of trade, and the accumulation of 
wealth. It is alſo to be regretted, that, as he 
mentioned ſo particularly thoſe ſcenes of lite in 
which the number of the actors had diminiſhed, 

he did not judge it expedient to take ſome notice 
of thoſe in which they had multiplied in a two- 
fold proportion, A rood of ground to each 
man, was a wondrous ſmall allowance. Thoſe 
who have written expreſsly upon population, are 

| | TY 
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more liberal. They have, and I believe with very 
ſafe conſciences, aſſigned not one rood, but four 
or five acres to every man; yes, and 4 as miben to 
every woman. | 


Luxury has been the theme of the diſſatisfied, 
and the deſpondent, as frequently as any evil 
either publick or private, Let us hear what they 
have faid About it. But we are doomed to 
« be undone. Neither the plain reaſon of the 
„ thing, nor the experience of paſt ages, nor the 

« examples we have before our eyes, can reſtrain 
ce us from imitating, not to ſay ſurpaſſing, the 
* moſt- corrupt and ruined people, in thoſe very 
* points of luxury that ruined them. Our gam- 
* ing, our Operas, our Maſquerades, are, in 
e ſpite of our debts and poverty, become the 
* wonder of our neighbours .“ Theſe man- 
“ners, and this defect of principle, by weakening 
« or deſtroying the national capacity, ſpirit of 
« defence, and union, have produced ſuch a ge- 
e neral debility as naturally leads to deſtruction f. 
— “ We have reaſon to think that theſe king- 
doms are unhappily experiencing ſome of the 
“ fatal effrcts of that luxury, which breeds licen- 
us bow and of that effeminacy and diſſolute- 
The. Biſhop of Cloyne's Eſſay towards preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain, p. 42. p11 

1 An Eſtimate of the Times, page 210. 
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« neſs of manners which gradually aa on 
« the deſtruction of the antient commercial 
« ſtates*.” Mr. Mortimer conſiders the com- 
mencement of our decay, as a people, as having 
taken place ſoon after the concluſion of the treaty 
of Paris. He thinks that, at that juncture, we 
« may venture to pronounce. that Great Britain 
ce was at the ſummit of national glory, and of 
« human grandeur.” But, he alleges, that, in 
the year 1770, the decadence of the empire was 
become conſpicuous. The other two ingenious 
authors think, that we had arrived at the ſummit 
not of © national glory, and human gran» 
ce deur;” but of © degeneracy,” ſeveral years 
priorto the treaty of Paris. Now, if they complained 
of the want of national virtue, and vigour, only 
a ſhort ſpace before thoſe victories were gained, by 
which ſo much luſtre was ſhed upon the cloſe of 
the reign of George the Second; ought we to 
wonder at having heard ſome others of our coun- 
trymen complaining, in a, ſimilar ſtrain, at more 
recent periods ? A man who fits down in order 
to give vent to deſpondent ideas, will find ſpecious 
grounds on which to erect them into a ſort of ſyſtem, 

at whatever time he write, or in whatever circum- 
ſtances he behold the nation. 


5 \ Monimer's Rlements of HOON page 16. 
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Although our luxury is, by no means, ſuch as 
to render one, who is well verſed in the hiſtory 
of nations, at all apprehenſive about the publick 
ſafety ; yet, it muſt be owned, that it is great, — 
We have much extravagance in ſumptuary matters 
in pageantry;' ſenſuality, and amuſements, 
of almoſt every kind. But, in what degree ſoever 
theſe prevail throughout the kingdom, we have to 
conſole ourſelves, that their ſway is moderate, 
where it was often exceſſive in ſuch countries as 
have ſuffered ſeverely through its effects I mean 
in the palace of the ſovereign. Neither he, not 
. thoſe who are the moſt inſtrumental in ſupporting 
his government, can juſtly be charged with vi- 
tiating the morals of the people by the force of 
example,—Let me add, our luxury is that which 
befits a poliſhed nation. It correſponds with the 
ſtage of improvement at which we have arrived. 
It is what Monteſquiev, and Hume, have juſtified 
and commended ; and what they affirm we cannot 


poſſibly deſtroy,” without firſt parhng * wal our 
mixed monarchival conſtitution. 2 8 


[9 "—— * 
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| kae is eber not bil with the a 
vancement of the arts; but alſo with the increaſe 
of opulence. Nay, it ts the legitimate offspring 
of opulence; and is every where ſalutary— till 
it reach an extreme point. Then; indeed, it be- 
comes noxious it becomes a diſorder which 
nothing 


C03 
nothing but poverty, the moſt unpalatable of all 
medicines, can cure. For my part, I would rather 
that we were very conſiderably affected by ſuch a 
diſorder, than that we ſhould have recourſe to ſuch- 
a remedy. I admire many of the inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus: But, I ſhall never be biaſſed, through 
my admiration of them, ſo muchas to approve 
of any plan that may be propoſed for ſending the 
precious metals out of the kingdom. I will ſooner 
imitate the perſonage, who aimed at making them 
te plenty as ſtones.” 


It may be alleged, that the tendency of luxury 
is, to impair the faculties both of the body, and 
of the mind. But, if this be alleged, it ought at 
the ſame time to be acknowledged, that, in pro- 
ſecuting thoſe expeditions, that are occaſionally 
ſet on foot with a view to' obtain the materials of 
luxury, many ſcenes of manly exertion are diſs 
played ; and many ſources of important knowledge 
opened. We do not now find feebleneſs, or puſilla- 
nimity, prevailing, in an extraordinary meaſure, 
among individuals: and our countrymen betray no 
want either of energy, or of intrepidity, when theyß 
act in concert. Great Britain, in ſhort, exhibits none 
of the alarming fore-runners of a ſinking ſtate. 
On the contrary, that ſpirit of hardy, and hazard- 
ous adventure; that love of ingenious arts, and 
of ſublime ſciences; that thirſt of knowledgr, 

2 which 
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which tempts men to ſeek the diſtant abode of the 
ſavage; that aſpiration, after glory, which makes 
them long to behold the face of an enemy; and 
that predilection for a free government, which ſtirs 
up the multitude to rend the heayens with their 
acclamations ;—all theſe beautiful features of 
national character, diſtinguiſh her inhabitants, at 
this time, in a degree, perhaps, never equalled— _ 
certainly at no time ever exceeded. | 


I ſhall not have recourſe to Mr. Fox, or. to Mr. 
Burke, for proofs of the height to which political 
corruption had riſen, during the adminiſtration 
of their noble friend Lord North: nor ſhall I cite 
Junius, as an evidence of the degree in which go- 

vernment was tainted, immediately before his 
Lordſhip was placed at the helm of ſtate, Tet, I 
am inclined to furniſh an example of the com- 
plaints of politicians, with regard to the corrupt 
practices of the preſent reign; and I offer the fol- 
lowing on account of its comprehenſiveneſs. It 

was written anno 1770. © It muſt be owned, 
e that the conſtitution has long been only nomi- 
yr nally government by King, Lords, and Com- 
* mons, but really a tyranny of ambitious and 
e avaricious Miniſters, who have in ſucceſſion, 
<« enſlaved and blinded their Royal Maſters, waſted 
the publick- money, plunged the nation into 
af inextricable debts and difficulties, multiplied 


3 "” * 
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* Places and penſions, kept up large and expenſ ve 
«armies in time of peace, accumulated exciſes, 
- miſapplied taxes, irritated our colonies, injured - 
* commerce, endangered. publick- credit, de- 
ce bauched the, virtue of the people, eſtabliſhed 
ce corruption as a neceſſary engine of government, 
© over-ruled elections, defeated the very end of 
ce chooſing repreſentatives, by debauching the 
ce Houſe of Commons, the people's only palladium 
ce againſt regal and miniſterial tyranny, into a 
« mere outwork of the Court, by which means 
ce the ſenſe of the nation has been, in innumerable 
* inſtances, trampled upon by the pretended re- 
ce preſentatives of the people, whoſe duty is to fol- 
© low it implicitly “.“ | 


I ſhall take no notice of the lamentations, and 
the invectives of oppoſitioniſts, during the laſt years 
of the reign of the late king. I muſt, however, 
be allowed to attend, for a moment, to ſome 
things that were publiſhed during that period, in 
which Sir Robert Walpole had the guidance of 
affairs. Hear how Lord Bolingbroke expreſſes. 

himſelf, reſpecting Sir Robert, and his friends. 
ce Tt is more to be wiſhed than to be hoped, that 
« the contagion ſhould ſpread no further than 
te that ere race who cany on their ſkins, xx 


o . Political Diſquiſitions, Vol. I. page 406. 
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& poſed to publick ſight, the ſcabs and blotches 
*« of their diſtemper. The Miniſter preaches cor- 
ſe ruption aloud and conſtantly, like an impudent 
«© miſſionary of vice: and ſome there are ho 
* not only inſinuate, but teach the ſame occa- 
« ſionally. I ſay ſome, becauſe I. am as far from 
« thinking, that all thoſe who join with him, ag 
ce that any of thoſe who oppoſe him, wait only 
<« to be more authorized that they may propagate 
« it with greater ſucceſs, and apply it to their wm 
« vſe, in their turn.“ Theſe judgments, and 
<< theſe reaſonings, may be expected in an age 
te as futile and as corrupt as ours; in an age 
e wherein ſo many betray the cauſe of, liberty, 
re and act not only without regard, but in direct 
ce oppoſition to the moſt important intereſts of 
e their country; not only occaſionally, by ſur- 
« prize, by weakneſs, by ſtrang temptation, or 
io fly ſeduction; but conſtantly, ſteadily, by de- 
& liberate choice, and in purſuance of principles 
« they ayow and propagate; in an age when ſq 
0 many others ſhrink from the ſervice of their 
3 country, or promote it coolly and uncertainly, 
te in ſubordination to their own en and 
humour, or to thoſe of a party.. The 
** men I ſpeak of contend, that it is not enough 
to be vicious by practice and habit, but that it 
te is neceſſary to be ſo by principle. They make 
themſelves miſſionaries of faction as well as of 
cc, cor- 
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te corruption: they recommend both, they deridg 
ce all ſuch as imagine it poſſible or fit, to retain 
cc truth, integrity, and a diſintereſted regard to 
e the publick in publick life, and pronounce 
te every man a foot who is not ready to act like 
te a knave . So much for the palitica] depra- 
vity of the late reign. 


The reign of George the Firlt, alſo, preſents irs 
catalogue of corrupt practices, —Queen Anne's - 
does the ſame, — When then did corruption 
begin to ſeize upon our government? Under 
William the Third? No: for it had maniteſted 
itſelf long before he appeared in England. 
Bolingbroke, ſpeaking even of the fourteenth cen- 
rury, ſays, “ Upon the whole, the arbitrary will 
fe of a raſh, headſtrong Prince, and the ſuggeſtions 
be of his wicked Miniſters, guided the proceedings 
te of Parliament, and became the law of the land. 
might purſue obſervations of the ſame kind 
ce through ſeveral ſucceeding reigns ; but to avoid 
ec lengthening theſe letters, which are grown 
te perhaps too long already, let us deſcend at once 
. ro: the reign of King Charles the Second f.“ 


Patriot King, pages 72, 112, 182. Proofs of ſome of 
theſe aſſertions, are to be found in the notes to Mr. Pope's 
third ethick epiſtle, Book II. | 


+ Diſſertation upon Parties, page 122. 


16 
His Lordſhip does ſo; and I ſhall follow his example 
judging it unneceſſary to touch upon that 
abominable ſyſtem of controul, which, under ſuch 
forms as ſuited their reſpective reigns, was ex- 
erciſed, over the two Houſes of Parliament, by 
fome of the Henries, Mary, Elizabeth, &c, | 


« Charles the Second is thought to be the firft 
« King who bought the votes'of Members of Par- j 
& liament . We all know to what pernicious 
extremes James the Secomd proceeded, in his 
eagerneſs to debauch Parliament, — And Brown, 
in his Eſtimate of the Principles of the Times, 
fays, © That William the Third filenced all he 
e could, by places, or penſions: and hence the 
origin of making of Partiaments +,” I have 
to add Mr. Burgh's account of King William's 
unjuſtifiable conduct. From diſcoveries made 
c anno 1695, it was ſuſpected that an uni- 
ee verſal corruption had overſpread the nation, 
* court, camp, city, and Parliament.“ —“ The 
ec corruption introduced in King William's time, 
* on pretence of buying off the Jacobites, was ſo 
e gpenly ſcandalous,” that honeſt Burnet remon- 
ce ſtrated to the King upon it, with almoſt as much 
« ſeverity as the old Prophet uſed in reproving 


* Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions, Vol. I. page 389. 


+ Vol. I. page 109. 1 
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King David for murder and adultery, And 
good reaſon he had for uſing ſeverity. A 
Dutchman- comes over. to Britain, on pretence 
of delivering us from flavery ; and makes it 
one of his firſt works to plunge us into the very 


vice which has enſlaved all the nations of the 
world that have ever loſt their liberties, When 
the Parliament paſſed a bill for incapacitating 
ce certain perſons who might be ſuppoſed obvious 
to court influence, from ſitting in Parliament, 


our glorious deliverer refuſed the Royal aſſent, 


which occaſioned ſome ſevere reſolutions againſt 


the adviſers of that refuſal, and a motion for a 
remonſtrance to the King upon it. When an 


enquiry was afterwards ſet on foot, into the 
venality of Parliament, ſuch a ſcene of iniquity 
was opened as made the penſion-parliament of 
Charles the Second ſeem innocent, and the 


court was then thought to have arrived at the 


ne plus ultra of corruption. If King William 
had been as diſintereſted as he ought, and as he 


pretended, he would not have cloſeted members, 


nor promoted bribery, No man will dare 
damnation for the ſake of doing good to others, 


unleſs he thinks to get or keep, ſome advantage 
to himſelf *. 7 


»Zurgh's Political Diſquiſitions, Vol. I. pages 403, 411. 
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At what time political corruption began to exift 
among the Engliſh; none can aſcertain, This 
much, however, is well known, that it has had 
its being among them ever ſince the people 


wete of conſiderable moment in the legiſlature. — 


Henry VIII. Mary I. and Elizabeth, were great 
corrupters. Yet they made more uſe of intimida- 
The Stuarts; milder, 
but not leſs ambitious, than many of their pre- 
deceſſors, preferred corruption to intimidation; 
And, by the time at which William the Third 


aſcended the throne, it was found, that the latter 


had become both an ineffectual, and a dangerous 
engine, in the hands of ſovereigns. It was, there- 
fore, laid aſide by him: nor has it been reſumed 
during the preſent century. The former has 
not ſhared a fimilar fate. It has been employed 
in every reign ſince the revolution; though in 
neither the mode, nor the meaſure, which moſt 
ay have ſuppoſed. 


I paſs by former reigns, that I may have an 
opportunity of ſaying a few words of the preſent. 
—— Theſe men are ſaid to practiſe corruption in 
the diſpenſation of honoprs, and the diſtribution of 


14 


offices; honours, by the way, which it is in- 


cumbent on them to grant in a proportion that 
cannot * be fixed; and offices which muſt 
* 


| (3) 
neceſſarily be beſtowed upon ſome. deſcription of 


perſons, .or another ; while thoſe, having nothing 
ſubſtantial to ſpare to their adherents, practiſe the 
ſame vice, by an inceſſant application of that 
powerful inſtrument, hope. Thus it is, that both 
thoſe who. are, and thoſe who have been courtiers, 
try to attain their ends. - But, as many ſenators 
who would ſpurn at the appellation of courtiers, 
yet ſometimes have in view ends ſimilar to theirs; 
ſo, they ſometimes adopt ſimilar means. Hence, 
one might, at any juncture in the preſent reign, 
have pointed to ſeveral characters of the greateſt 
conſideration among their countrymen, and then 
have ſaid with the ſtricteſt regard to truth—thoſe 
perſons, highly reſpected and reſpectable as they 
are, have, inſtead of deſiring to be paid for their 
attendance in parliament as members formerly 
were, pledged their influence, and ſquandered 
their fortunes, in biaſſing the judgments of their 
conſtituents. Vet, in ſpite of all ſuch circum- 
ſtances, and notwithſtanding the daily ſurmiſes 
of thoſe unhappy men the out- door patriots, I 
declare, that, I ſee no reaſon for not ſaying of 
this parliament, what Colonel Barre, in ſpeaking 
of Indian affairs, in the ſpring of 1788, ſaid of 
| the laſt, viz. © I believe in my conſcience, that 
« Great Britain never had a more independent, 
« and honeſt legiſlature than ſhe has at pre- 
ec ſent,” 


„ To 


E | 

To a conſiderable portion of political corrup- 
tion, we muſt always fubmit. Mr. Paley judi- 
ciouſly intimates, that nothing but abſolute virtue, 
which we cannot attain ; or abſolute power, which 
we cannot brook ; ever can rid us of it. England 
has, for ſeveral centuries, felt its effects; but, at | 
no time, during many centuries, ſeems ſhe to 
have felt them leſs than ſhe does at chis day. 


He who purpoſes enquiring into the degree in 
which England now feels the effects of the evil in 
queſtion, ought to be aware, that it is cuſtomary, 

not only with ſtateſmen who have been ſtript of 
their emoluments, and their patronage ; but alſo 
with thoſe leſs conſpicuous characters, who flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of being regarded, 
either as the projectors of important political 
ſchemes, or as the principal ſupporters of thoſe 
who have projected ſuch ſchemes; when they no 
longer find it poſſible to promote corruption, forth- 
with to faſten upon thoſe ho have been entruſted 
with the management of affairs charging them 
with every ſpecies, and every meaſure of corrupt con- 
duct. It matters not to ſuch perſons, that thoſe 
whom they attack, are infinitely more virtuous 
than they are. They pretend, that they are 
actuated by nothing but their anxiety to preſerve 
the purity of our glorious conſtitution. This 
ancient edifice, they — is at length greatly 
* defaced. 
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defaced. Nay, ſome of them who poſſeſs crazy 
imaginations, ſpeak of it as if it were nothing elſe 
than a heap of ruins in ſurveying which they 
indicate emotions, not unlike thoſe which anti- 
quarians feel, when they lament over the ruins of 
the temple of the lun. | 


. appear in * Man of « nations,. the 
motives to which it is not eaſy to diſcover. When 
one, for inſtance, obſeryes, that the freedom of 
Athens was ſometimes given to the man who could 
invent the beſt flavoured, and moſt poignant ſauce; 
and, that it was not uncommon, with the incon- 
ſiderate inhabitants of that renowned city, to con- 
ſume in publick feaſts, and theatrical repreſen- 
tations, all the wealth which they had amaſſed for 
the purpoſe of defending the republick; he finds 
himſelf at a loſs to determine, whether luxury, or 
political corruption, urged the more powerfully to 


Wen acts. 


But, no difficulty, of a ſimilar nature, can ariſe 
out of the proceedings of the Engliſh. The 
Corporation of the City of London, proverbial as 
is their ſolicitude about the well-being of the 
ſtomach, never have offered the freedom of the 
metropolis for ſo vile a price as that demanded by 
the Athenian magiſtrates: and our Parliament has, 

Ks. at 
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at no time, voted rewards to thoſe who have ex- 
celled— only in the art of cookery. As to 


our theatres, they are not ſupported by the decrees 


of our ſenators : per contra, there is among us a 
ſenator, who derives his ſupport from the theatres 3 
—— Who gathers money, where others throw ir 
away. Let it not, however, be ſuſpected, either 


| that this perſonage is enſlaved to avarice ; or, that 


his virtue is endangered, through the poſſeſſion of 
enormous wealth, He is not avaricious. And, it 
is a fact, not at all queſtionable, that, were his 
country to be bereft of him to-morrow, mankind 
would be juſtified in obſerving, reſpecting him, 
what hiſtorians have recorded as an evidence of 
the virtue of one of the moſt meritorious of all 
the ancients, viz, « That although he was occa- 
c fionally employed in managing the finances of 


e his country; yet, he died ſo poor— as not to leavo 
&« wherewithal to bury him.” 


It has again, and again, been aſſerted, that the 
national character of the Engliſh is extinct. But I 
have not been able to diſcoyer on what ground 
ſuch an aſſertion reſts. To me, indeed, it ap- 


ars, that the opinions, the ſentiments, and the 


practices, on which their national character chiefly 


depends, are as prevalent HOW, . they ever 
were. 95 g 


3 94 hoſe 
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„ 
Thoſe who wiſh to be furniſhed with inſtances 
of that blunt, downright deportment, by which 
Engliſhmen, of the lower and middle orders, have 
frequently been diſtinguiſhed, will find an abun- 
dance of them every where in the country; and 
not a few in our principal towns, and our 
cities. As to the manners of the great, they ſeem 
to differ but very little from thoſe which, accord- 


ing to Mr. Addiſon, characteriſed en of * 
in former * 


Diverſions, which go ſo far towards forming 
the character of every people, are, in England, 
at this day, pretty much what they were in the 
days of our early anceſtors. For one evidence of 
this, I refer to thoſe boxing matches, of 

which we have lately heard ſo much. | 
Theſe are a partial reſtoration of the feats of 
ancient, hardy, vigorous times, I know, by the 

way, that as ſimilar amuſements are common 
among ſavage nations, the prevalence of them 
among us may be accounted a mark of rude man- 

ners: but, I alſo know, that ſome of the purſuits 

of ſavages, are worthy of the attention of a mari- 

time, and military people. I am aware, that the 
exhibitions of the gladiators at Rome, were an in- 
dication of national degeneracy: but, let it be 
remarked, that we have witneſſed no exhibitions 

in 


2 
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in this country, which reſemble the ſanguinary, 
and fatal ones of the Roman gladiators ; and, that 
our boxers do now, only what was very commonly 
done in the reigns of Queen Anne, and George the 

Firſt. Individual bravery is improved by ſuch 
conteſts; and individual bravery is nearly allied 
to national brayery. They ſpring from kindred 
feelings, and paſſions. That which promotes the 
one, muſt be favourable to the other: a people 
who excel in the one, cannot be deficient in the 
other, I am far from wiſhing to be thought an 
advocate for boxing: for I am convinced, that 
it has often been prejudicial both to induſtry, and to 
morality. Yet, the degree in which it now obtains, 
renders it ſuch an evidence as that wanted; and 
it is, otherwiſe, as uſeful as I have alleged it to be, 
F venture to add, that there is not one of the ren- 
counters that have taken place between our noted 
pugiliſts, which has not been of a thouſand times 
more advantage to. the empire—than all our fa- 
mous commemorations of Handel. 


But, almoſt the whole of that part of the elle 
racter of the Engliſh which is owing to their di- 
verſions, has lately been threatened with deſtruc- 
tion. In endeavouring to bring about an equali- 
zation of the various ranks of ' ſociety, certain 
perſons, (happily not very powerful) have hinted 


ac 
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at the adoption of means, calculated to deprive 
the ſuperiour ranks of their more manly ſports; and, 
in ſeeking to demonſtrate their chymical {kill, in 
converting all the bells, and the bell-metal of the 
kingdom, into the ſigns of aſſignats . to aboliſh 
holidays, &c.——they have tried to debar the 
inferiour ranks from thoſe favourite paſtimes, which 
| rejoiced the hearts of their forefathers many ages, 
and centuries ago. Nay, they have let us 
underſtand, that, whenever their principles ſhall 
come to operate fully upon government, even that 
ſtrong feature in the character of the Britiſh, which 
ariſes from the predilection they individually 
manifeſt for their reſpective places of nativity, 
will diſappear——in conſequence of government's 
being fooliſh enough to break down our ſhires, 
and our counties, into departments. —Let it, 
however, be remembered, that there are ſome 
things, by which the inhabitants of this country 
were wont to be diſtinguiſhable from the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, to which the lovers of 
innovation are by no means hoſtile—namely : 
clubs. In theſe, they do not merely join, with 

moderate men, in ordinary a&s of conviviality : 
They alſo do the buſineſs of ptieſts, and of pariſhes 
in them; and ſhow a diſpoſition to render them 
ſcenes for the exerciſe of the enn of kings * 


of parliaments, 
The 
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The promptitude of our countrymen, to con- 
tribute liberally towards the endowment of charit- 
able inflitutiqns, '1 is as conſpicuous now, as it ever 
Was, 7-1 


6 2 | 1 

Nor ſeems their aptitude to engage in ſuch 
ſchemes as promiſe a remote gain only, to be di- 
miniſhed. As proofs of this fact, I mention the 
projects of trading to Nootka; of cultivating 
Sierra Leona; and, I may add, of colonizing 
New Holland where ſomething elſe, than a 
fit receptacle for culprits, is, lay Da expected 
to be found. 2 = 

of "os nature 00 this paſſion! for eons 

that ſpirit of enterprize which has fo often induced 
our countrymen to court toil, and danger. This is 
far from having evaporated. It has appeared very 
active ſince the cloſe of that period, during which it 
Was ſaid to have riſen to the greateſt poſſible height. 
Subſequently to that period, our countrymen have 
exerted it on principles the moſt diſintereſted, and 
honorable: They have exerted it, in a great 
meaſure, without having had the love of power 
for their motive, or Jucration for their obje&. 


s The noble. plan of ea ſays the Pro- 


m i which the war f 1755 as cue. 7 
foundly 
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foundly learned Biſhop of Saliſbury, in his Intro- 
duction - to Captain Cook's laſt Voyage, © fo 
ec ſteadily and ſo ſucceſsfully carried on, fince the 
« acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, cannot fail to 
ce be conſidered, . in every ſucceeding age, as a 
c ſplendid period in the hiſtory of our country; 
« and to add to our national glory, by diſtinguiſn- 
< ing Great Britain as taking the lead, in the moſt 
cc arduous nine for the common benefit of 
| « the human race. | 


The laſt trait in the character of my country- 
men which I ſhall mention, is, their love of 
liberty. There are nations who have, at no time, 
felt this noble paſſion. There are ſome who once 
felt it; and yet ſuffered it to expire - perhaps for 
ever. And there are others, who, after having 
felt it, ſuffered it to expire; but who are now 
anxiouſly fanning its ſacred embers. Far other- 
wiſe has it been with Engliſnmen. Free in the 
beginning, they have been comparatively free 
throughout the whole of their duration : they, are, 
at the preſent hour, rationally and uſefully free, 
beyond any people on the face of the earth; and 
they will continue to be free - or they will not 
care to be at all. Freedom, it thus appears, has 
been enjoyed by them, not only in a wn 
but alſo in a peculiar manner. 


age n 
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1 deem it unneceſſary to. offer any proof of the 
quickneſs, and the energy, of that ſpirit which 
moves them to raiſe the voice in behalf of popular 
privileges. It muſt ever be both very quick, and 
very energetick, while an unprincipled demagogue 
finds it practicable, upon the mere ground of 
_ - ſurmiſe, or of vague affertion, to draw forth hun- 
dreds from their abodes; to induce them to cla- 
mour againſt government; and, to prevail upon p 
them to make a ſtand againſt the legiflature of 
their country. I ſpeak not of ſuch numbers of 
citizens, as if 1 reckoned them bad ſubjects. 1 
allude to them, and to the tricks that are put 
upon them, merely to ſhow the keen feelings, 
and the ardour of ſpirit, which they muſt poſſeſs; 
ſiace any factious beggar has it always in his power 1 
10 fill them with ſuch emotions as one would 
expect to find in them only when upon the 
point W 
Jove. 


The e of virtue from theſe rents, has 

* proclaimed, under the title of The Decay 

of Piety and Morality, from times immemorial. 1 
"Trhas always been the theme of the divine: and it has, 
"occaſionally, been made that of the politician, 

In Gur own days, there are perſons who are con- 

tinually harping upon this ſtring; and profeſſing 

to be convinced, that no times ever were ſo fla- 
gitious as thoſe in which they have the miſ- 


fortune 
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fortune to live. As ſuch perſons ſometimes act 
from conſcience, I have a wiſh; to inform them 
how their errours, upon this head, may be cor- 
rected. This wiſh leads me -to. obſerve, that, 
if they will take the trouble of enquiring into the 
nature of the offences that were once the moſt 
common in this iſland; of looking into the licenſes 
anciently granted to the keepers of brothels; of 
examining the Royal Proclamations that uſed to 
be iſſued for the ſuppreſſion of vice; and of pe- 
ruſing the eſſays of the moraliſts, and the ſermons 
of the churchmen, of paſt ages and centuries; 
they will find, that our anceſtors had by no means 
| leſs reaſon to complain than we have: nay, I un- 

dertake to anſwer for it, that, if the days of our 
anceſtors, and thoſe in which we live, be fairly 
compared, it will appear, that, in the former, 
ſociety was not only more disfigured, than it is 
in the latter, by deteſtable crimes ; but alſo leſs 
adorned with amiable virtues. 


We have now heard the ſtrains in which authors 
and orators, have expreſſed their deſpondency 
with regard to ſingle topicks. I am next to olfer 
a few examples of the querulouſneſs of ſuch men, 
while they have been contemplating not any par- 

__xicular topick, but the en of the nation in 
general. 


9 « We 
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« We remember when it was otherwiſe, when 
< there was a far greater plenty of money in all 
c our inferior cities, corporations, and villages ; 
cc when our farmers had their rents before hand, 
cc and had ſtocks for every farm; when they and 
C our manufacturers got eſtates, and when vaſt 
e taxes could be readily raiſed ; and therefore are 
ce the moſt proper judges of the odds, who feel 
te the preſent ſcarcity, and want of money; they 
< cannot conſpire in a falſity*of this nature; but in 
&© ſo general and near a concern, the voice of 
« the people hath been taken to be like the ſpeech 
« of God. Thoſe that find their ſtocks waſted, 
c or much contracted, their late revenues ſunk, 
“ their home commodities yield much leſs value, 
e their labours in manufactures turn to leſs profit, 
or to none at all, the poor and their mainte- 
««nances vaſtly increaſed, the nation involved in 
«« debts, money very hard to be gotten or raiſed 
© in the way of home trade, with other common 
* hardſhips, cannot be argued out of their ſenſes . 
This was the language of the diſſatisfied even 
before the Revolution. Let us attend to What 
the Biſhop of ue e wrote anno 1752. 


« Whether the eee * preceded, or 
66 the calamities chat ſucceed the South Sea pro- 
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ject have moſt contributed to our undoing, 
ce js not ſo clear a point as it is that we are actually 
« undone.” © We have been long preparing for 
c ſome great cataſtrophe. Vice and villainy have 
te by degrees, grown reputable among us; our 
cc infidels have paſſed for fine gentlemen; and our 
« venal traitors for men of ſenſe, who: knew the 
« world. We have made a jeſt of publick ſpirit, 
ce and cancelled all reſpect for whatever our laws 
« and religion repute ſacred. | The old Engliſh 
© modeſty is quite worn off, and, inſtead of bluſh- 
ee ing for our crimes, we are aſhamed only of piety 
« and virtue. In ſhort, other nations have been 
ce wicked, but we are the firſt who have been 
ce wicked upon principle. : The truth is, 
c Our ſymptoms are ſo bad, 1 notwithſtanding 
ce all the care and vigilance of the legiſlature, it 
ce is to be feared, the final period of our fate up- 
* proaches *.” —— About five years afterwards, 
an animated writer obſerved; ©* By a gradual and 
e unperceived decline, we ſeem gliding down to 
« ruin. We laugh, we ſing, we feaſt, we play: 
« We adopt every vanity, and catch at every 
« jure thrown out to us by the nation that 
; 6:0 planning our deſtruction z and, while fate 


0 An Eſay towards ee of Great Britain, 
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e is hanging over us, are Re: and thence 
& ſecure ®.” - 7 


It appears then, that, but a ſhort time before 
the Revolution; and, alſo, that only a little ſpace 
before the year 1763; there were ſome of the 


inhabitants of this happy iſland who complained 
of her lot, and deſpaired of her ſafety. How have 


they deported themſelves ſince the latter of theſe 
eras? What think they, and what ſay they, of their 


ee e 1 IR: 
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6. There is ont 8 point, which all finice | 


de human affairs arrive at, in their advances to 
« perfection, beyond which there is no proceed- 


« ing in the ſaine direction, but from which they 


_ © have their retrograde motion, and invariably | 
« return to the ſame; or a ſimilar ſtate; to that 


< from whence / they .roſe. That point Britain 


te has ſeen, and, fatally: for it, has now paſt f.“ 


This is bad enough, God knows. Dr. Edwards 
comes not in the leaſt ſhort of the writer of the 
Reflections. He obſerves, „That he ſees with 
. intuitive nne the diſtreſsful n. en 


. An Eſtimate of the Manners and en rinci . of the Times , 


page 144 


11 Reflections Moral and | Political, pages 184, 2165. 
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his country, in a ſhort time, muſt unavoidably 
| « experience ; he beholds too many of his country 
« blind to its too inevitable deſtiny, and weakly 
« proud and ' erroneouſly triumphant in the pre- 
«* ſent hour; as if the loſs of the United States 
e of America, was not the forerunner of a- ſtill 
ce greater concuſſion of the Britiſh empire, and 
© produced by cauſes, which will have ſtill more 

ee powerful and dreadful operations; as if the 
finances of the kingdom could. be further accu- 
e mulared, without cauſing general poignant dif- 
e treſs, and intolerable miſery.” .. . . . © May 
Britains, therefore,” the Doctor bcbg) ce at- 
tend in time to the various arguments on the 
te ſubject which occur in almoſt every page of 
* this work, and be at laſt perſuaded, in deſpite 

« of the fond, endearing, yet at the fame time 
ee the weakeſt and worſt founded of partiatities, 
“ which flatter every human boſom with too high 
« an opinion of their native country, that the 
 « Britiſh empire is at laſt verging to its deſtruction, 
& and can only be ſzved by the accompliſhing of 
* its national perfection *,” Alas Doctor! you 
offer your poor country ſalvation on very hard 
terms. Can nothing ſhort of perfe&ion— of that 
which is abſolutely unattainable— reſcue her from 


* Letters on the Aggrandiſement, &c. of Great Britain, 
Pages 4, 64- 
| | deſtruc- 


688 ) 
deſtruction — But, of all the whiners of whom 
I have either read or heard, the moſt thorough, 
and ſyſtematick, is ſtill to be named. He is no 
other than Mr. Richard Champion, who was 
Deputy Paymaſter General while the dominion of 

the Coalition laſted. The God of heaven, ſays 
be, © is diſpleaſed with us, and has withdrawn 
e from us his gracious protection. The 
<« times in which we live are attended with very 
ec aggravated circumſtances. We have ſunk from 
can immenſe power and greatneſs. . . . . Driven 
« about by jarring elements, I flee for my life 
« from the violence of the ſtorm *.” Whither 
does the. patriot flee? and from what ſtorm ? 
To America; and from a ſtorm which, though 
it ſeemed to him to threaten his valuable life 
ſeven. years ago, has not yet been felt by any 
living creature, Let us take him ſomewhat in 
detail: it will be amuſing to accompany him in 
his progreſs. © The affairs of Great Britain, 
which have been for many years in a dangerous 
ſituation, are now advancing rapidly to a criſis. 
« I do not remember any period in her hiſtory, 
4 fince ſhe has called herſelf a great nation, which 
e has afforded ſo many ſolid grounds of apprehen- 
« ſion for the event. As an individual, anxiouſly 
* concerned for her welfare, I feel a moſt ſenſible | 


. Compare RefleAions, Kc. pages 226, 23, 344. 
; ve regret 
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te cha when I refle& how cloſely ſhe has brought 
e herſelf to the precipice of irrecoverable ruin v. 
——By way of ſhowing that he really is not in 
jeſt, he reſolves upon quitting his country. © I 
© am going to take refuge in America, with a 
ce numerous family. I do it thus early (anno 
e 1784 —à few months after he had been turned 
« out of his place) leſt the difficulties, already 
« great in England, ſhould increaſe to ſuch a 
&« degree, as to make the removal of a family 
« unpleaſant and inconvenient f.“ On leaving 
the Lizard, he ſays, Peace and Gang dil ſat 

upon the boſom of the vaſt Atlantick, and 
« pointed out the way we were to go; whillt the 
« gathering diſtant clouds, which hung over the 
« land, ſeemed to tell us, that it was time to 
« leave infatuated Britain. I tremble for you, 
« and for the excellent friends whom I have left 


5 ; ce behind me; and from whom, had I been a 


cc ſingle individual, I could not, without difficulty, 
ce have torne myſelf : and 1 offer my moſt fervent 
ce prayers to that Almighty Being who holds 
ce the ſcale of empires, that your woes may be 
« light; and that when our country comes, in 
«the approaching criſis, to be weighed in the 
« balance, ſhe may be fo thoroughly purged from 


0 Compatative Reflections, &c. page 3- 
+ Page 5. 
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K FOR droſs, as to appear again with. brighter 
« luſtre*.”” ——-What a fine picture does Mr. - 
Champion exhibit of a modern Whig ! By 
groundleſs complaints, he endeavours to repreſs the 
ſpirit, and to interrupt the enjoyments, of the 
Britiſh people. Nor is this all. At the very 
moment in which he is profeſſing attachment 
to his native country, he unbluſhingly lays 
down a plan for facilitating the emigration 
of her huſbandmen, and artificers. How. baſe 
is fuch a conduct! None but a diſtempered 

Whig could have been guilty of it. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that he compen- 
fates, in fome meaſure, for this offence, by re- 
commending to diſappointed - patriots, and to 
perſons of ſhattered. fortunes, to follow his ex- 
ample in going into exile ; and, by giving the 
world reaſon to hope, that © The American 
« foreſts ſhall receive the n remains of Englith | 
« Whigs,” pe | 


7 Anka the. whole, * man a bad 
no ſincere friendſhip for Great Britain. But how- | 
ever this might be, there has at no time occurred 

any reaſon for doubting of his attachment to the 

Thirteen United States. In this reſpect, he equals, 


1 Comparative Reflechons, pages 12 and 13. | 
; perhaps . 
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perhaps he excels, even Dr. Price. He fre- 
quently contraſts the increaſing eminence, and 
the felicity of the States; with the depreſſion, 
and the wretchedneſs of theſe kingdoms, He pays 
the former a thouſand compliments. He cele- 
brates their induſtry, their courage, their virtue— 
to ſay every thing—their whiggiſm, And, when 
he has done all this, he paſſes an eulogium on the 
French Court, for having abetted them in their 
rebellion; and expreſſes indignation againſt Lord 
North, and all the reſt of his countrymen, 
who, at any time, tried to diſconcert their 
ſchemes. Being about to fix his reſidence among 
the Americans, it was prudent in him to uſe every 
expedient to render them propitious. But, there is 
a reaſon for his view into the impending ruin of Bri- 
tain, and the deſtined proſperity of America, being 
ſo uncommonly clear and pervaſive, which does not 
appear upon the face of his publication. It 1s this; 
The preſent Miniſtry refuſed him the American 
Conſulſhip. The Coalition had promiſed him the 
appointment ; and, as he loved America more 
than he did Great Britain, he was, perhaps, a 
very proper perſon to be ſent thither as the guar- 
dian of the Britiſh intereſts, _ 


This fugitive patriot has become the enemy of 
his native country, for a reaſon that reminds one 

of that which induces moſt of his friends here to 
| M 2 oppole 


— 
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. oppoſe her government. They were deprived 
of their places: he was refuſed one. It is by the 
operation of cauſes like theſe, that almoſt every 
modern Whig has been ene into a 
Fan 


Strike off hs a Me Bag ha 4 a; 
"0m iin if not Frpe, IS unden, 


A woman, ads had 8 Md under 
the whiggiſh malady, croſſed the Atlantick, in 
order to legiſlate for the United States. On her 
arrival, ſhe was not neglected; but ſhe was de- 
rided, and deſpiſed. I will anſwer for it, that 
Mr. n has been en in a ler 
manner ' 1 6 


1 one of us forget, for a while, that, from 
the era of our glorious Revolution, Great Britain 
has gradually advanced from a ſtate of conſider- 
able reſpectability, to one of, perhaps, unexampled 
grandeur; and let him, during his oblivion, at- 
tend duly to the writings, and the harangues of 
political wailers; on doing ſo, what concluſion 
is he the moſt likely to draw? What? but this 
that his country, throughout the whole of that 
Jong, and, on the whole, extremely fortunate - 
period, has been rapidly declining; and js, at 
[ength, Wy undone, But, on " other 

nad, 


4 
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hand, let him weigh the ideas of our wailers, with 
the principal events of thele latter ages freſh in 
his recollection, and he will conclude very dif- 
ferently. He will then, in all probability, be 
perverſe enough to declare, that he delights in 
the ruin to which his. country has been ſubjected. 
—ſince it reſembles that of the Egyptian Thebes, - 
in which there is ſaid to have been found, 
immediately after the Perſians ſacked and 
burned it, a quantity of ſilver and gold far 
exceeeding that contained in any cotemporary 


city. 


What are the cauſes of thoſe multifarious, ill- 
founded complaints, to which we have been at- 
tendings? | 


A certain diſpoſition of the human mind is one 
of them. The aged are apt to form extrava- 
gant notions of their own, wiſdom, and importance. 
They will, ſometimes, allow the attainments of 
departed generations to have been high : but, then, 
they greatly under-rate thoſe of the riſing gene- 
ration; and they inſiſt, | that the continuance of 
time will conſtantly increaſe the difference of the 
degrees of excellence ſubſiſting between thoſe who 
are young, and thoſe who are old, and between 
the latter, and thoſe who have paſſed away. 


Damnoſa 


(94 9 
'  Damnofa quid non imminuit dien? 
© Aitas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Mes nequiores, mox daturoaus 
"IE: vitioftorem. 


ys parity of reaſoning, the nas of thts | 
times is held to be leſs than the proſperity of 
former times; but greater than that of future 
times. The converſation ſoon after turned to 
politicks. Said an old Lord, the State is no 
longer governed; point me out now, fuch a 


: 6 40 Miniſter as Monſieur Colbert; he was one f 


« my friends; he always ordered the pay of 5 

* penſion before it was due: in what good order 
did he keep the finances! every body was at 
ec eaſe, but now we are ruined “.“ In ſhort, the 
effect of diſtance of paſt time upon political objects 
is, to magnify them; while the effect of diſtance 
of future time upon ſuch objects, like that pro- 
duced by remateneſs of ſituation upon matter, is 
to diminiſh them. ——Fhis obfervation might, 
with ſafficient propriety, be introduced into the 
the ſcience of mordls. If it were, we ſhould be 
enabled to comprehend the reaſon of our receiving 
ſo implicitly as we do, the unbounded panegyricks 
often pronounced upon the inhabitants of the 
ancient world? We readily grant, that moſt of 


* Perſian Letters, page 119. [1 
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3 poſſeſſed the ſtrength of giants, the mag- 
nanimity of heroes, and the purity of angels. 
But, we ſubmit to have it ſaid of ourſelves, that 
we are, in almoſt every reſpect, a very degenerate 
race of mortals, | 77 4H | 


bes A certain dif} poſition of the Britiſh nation, is 
alſo one of the cauſes of thoſe complaints, — I 
do not aſcribe this unfortunate diſpoſition of my 
countrymen, to any thing in the original con- 
formation of their minds. It ſeems to be owing, 
in ſome meaſure, to the atmoſphere that ſurrounds 
them; and the qualities of their ſuſtenance : but, 
in a principal meaſure, to the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
which, while it generates parties, . as well religious 
as civil, and admits of almoſt an unbounded 
freedom both in ſpeaking and writing, lays ſplen- 
did emoluments and honours open before the 
ſubjects; and, conſequently, expoſes hundreds, 
and thouſands, to ſolicitude, diſappointment, or 
chagrin. —— But, querulouſneſs, and an unhappy 
prophetick ſpirit, attend 'the progeny of our an- 
ceſtors in every clime. © Ir is,” ſaid Mr. Juſtice 
Pendleton, in his charge to ſome of the Grand 
Juries of South Carolina, delivered in December 
1786, © It is a painful, taſk. ro anticipate publick 
tc calamities, however inevitable, becauſe ſome 
are too indolent to think about them others 
«. too cloſely engaged in er private affairs, to 
« ſpare 


i#1 


« ſpare a moment to thoſe of the oublick; while 
« others even wiſh for times of diſorder and con- 
c vulſion but with us, gentlemen, it is not 
tc anticipation——the mortification of the body 
« politick is actually begun, and is driving ra- 
t pidly to all the ſeats of life. — I repeat it again, 
% that without a change of conduct, and 'a union 
« of all the good men in the State, we are an 
* undone people, and that the Government will 
« ſoon tumble about dur heads. Why are 
the defcendants of Engliſhmen every where haunted 
by e and an in unhappy prophetick ſpi- 


. v * 4 


os hiſtory 4 Engliſhmen; : and imitate r . 


modes not only of living, and of governing ; 
but, alſo, of 8 and 1 ee ele ene 


ſelves.” 5 ö n 
rtf AG nod ine e 0 
Let me be 1 to my countrymen. They are 
not the only people i in the world who lament un- 
reaſonably, and prophely falſely. Of this fact, 
one of the wiſeſt men, who ever belonged to that 
nation from which the charge of Engliſh deſpon- 
dency has proceeded in the moſt remarkable 
manner, has furniſhed us with a notable evidence. 
« The ſplendour of a monarchy is ſhort and 
ie tranſitory. France is already ſunk into miſery 
19 and diſgrace; an age more will annihilate her, 


© or ſhe will fall a prey to the firſt 1 
con- 


( F * | | 
* conqueror “. This complaint,. and this predic 
tion, were made more than to ages ago. Now, 
if ſo great a man as Monteſquieu has complained 
without cauſe ; and foretold an event, the period 
of the completion of which appears. more femote, 
even in theſe days, than it did in his; what regard 


ought we to f. uppoſe due to any ordinary Fepiner'! ; 
what credit! to any ordinary prophet? 


4 aA - : T 
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The plaintive expreſtions with which we are 
deafened, are frequently the reſult of "ignorance; 
or of credulity ; ; add, not wee of FR 
lany. n 

They aden being fiven the och of tk ak 
being occupied in civil matters, are' anxious that 
it ſhould be underſtood, that their hearts, as well 
as their heads, are devoted to the publick ſervice. 
They ſpring from a zeal - the object of which is 
ſometimes to benefit the nation; but, many times, 
to benefit the zealots themſelves 2 from a 
ſpecies of zeal, which, upon the whole, is a miſ- 
fortune to the empire it being to her, in moſt 
caſes, what the tender mercy of a wicked man is 
to the ale. 8 ods 

- They ts RY ors 4 . deſire 
; -which ſpeculators have, not only to be conſidered 
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4 the authors of new Hyſtenis ; but, alſo, to be 
| called upon to affiſt in reducing them to practice. 
pr. Edwards, for inſtance, deſcribes affairs 
as being in 'a moſt diſaſtrous ſtate; and yet he 
exclaims, © Fortunate nation! thy publick debt 
ec is ſmall, when compared with thy real wealth, 
« thy vaſt empire,” &c. He acts thus, becauſe, 
while he believes his countrymen to be indeed 
. fortunate,” he hopes that he ſhall ſucceed in 
tl himſelf acknowledged as the inventor of 
a ſovereign remedy for national evils z and, con- 
| ſequently, be requeſted to appear before the pub- 
lick, for the purpoſe of wying to 
N eur national Ne. 


| tar a ele are obing, more had to 

- cauſes, to the excluſion of the ambitious 
from a ſhare in the management of publick affairs. 
ad all is well: the kingdom flouriſhes at 
home; and is revered abroad. But, deprive them 
W e, i i ee ee eee 2 is 
inſtantly changes! of 


Urbs antiqua ruit . . . . . ako 
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. neither were 
_ the firſt, nor are likely to be the laſt, to merit the blame 
os = | | attachig 
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In the grave,” ſays ſome. departed writer, 
ec < the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and the weary 
& are at reſt,” Where is it that politicians. ceaſe 


e e ene treat a. 
by uſing colours of too dark a hue; yet, it muſt be owned, 
they merit ſuch blame in a very high degree. If any « 
wiſhes to become well acquainted with the nature of the motives 
dy which they are actuated in their frequent and extravagant 
miſrepreſentations, he cannot do better than attend to the view 
given, in Lord Melcolme's Diary, of the ſprings' of the conduct 
of the faction which Frederick Prince of Wales headed againſt 
che late King's government. By attending to it, he will be 
fully enabled to comprehend the nature of thoſe motives: and 
he will be inſtructed in the beſt modes of exciting popular diſ- 
content and clamours againſt Miniſtry, with regard not foldly - 
to domeſtick occurrences, but likewiſe to foreign negociations- 
For, in thoſe times, (happily for the tranquillity of the nation, 
their example has not been followed) the oppoſition, not ſatisfied 
with ftraining every nerve to obſtru@ the courſe of the ordinary 
buſineſs of the State; incurred great expences in paying perſons. 
for acting as their envoys, or ſpies, at different courts of . 
Europe.—* I ſuppoſed,” faid Lord Melcombe, ſpeaking of 
the Prince, (Diary, p. 34») © I ſuppoſed, that though I was 
« ſo unfortunate as not to be ready, His Royal Highneſs was 
4c well informed of all things neceſſary to make out the charge. 
4 He ſaid no; but the throwing it out would make the Miniſtry 
« feel they had Ja corde. au col, and it was an opportunigy to 
« abuſe them,” An opportunity to abuſe them! What a noble 
motive ! Even“ The Prince's jeſter,” though, as a Member of 
Parliament, much more deſerving of commendation for ſome- 
thing elſe, than for his wit ;—even he might be ſuppoſed to 
want modeſty, ane enen 


cellence, | | 
| Ne from 
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from troubling the repoſe of their fellow- citizens; 
and find a point of reſt ? In office. Office, there- 
fore, is to ſuch perſons a grave. Yet, it is one 
that differs, in many particulars, from the houſe 
appointed for all living. It is ſought for alike 
by the good, and by the bad, Its manſions are 
not numerous; and thoſe who inhabit them are 
permitted to enjoy their ſlumbers neither uninter- 
ruptedly, nor long being, every day impor- 
tuned; and, in a ſhort time, compelled; to ariſe, 
and put on the white robes of GRE n. 


1 kilns no man for-not trying to Rifle the love 
of power. But, I blame every man who fondly 


cheriſhes it: And I execrate ſych as would en- 


danger the intereſts of the community, for the ſake 
of indulging it. The paſſion is natural. It 
operates in every region of the earth; and in every 
ſtage of ſociety: and, wherever it operates, it is 
hudable-—provided that it be moderate. Mr. De- 
yaynes, in his evidence delivered before the Com- 
mittee of Council, appointed to enquire into the Af- 
rican Slave Trade, obſerves, that the Miniſters of 
State of Dahomey, and Whydah, creep on their 
feet and hands, when they approach, or retire 
from, their pf that none of the many whom 
he knew, died a natural death; and that there is, 
nevertheleſs, & nothing theſe people will not do to 
F6 get into office. n Britiſh ſubject would 
in abaſe 


E 
abaſe himſelf as the African Stateſmen do. Yer, 
as official employment, among us, often adds 
ſomething to a man's perſonal importance; and 
enlarges conſiderably the ſphere of his influence; 
we every day behold either the enjoyment of it 
earneſtly longed 1 ; or " he. loſs of it wr mg 
regretted. | | 


On marking the junctures at which my country- 
men have uttered their complaints, and their 
gloomy predictions; on recollecting how often 
the former have been unjuſt, and the latter falſe; 
and, on conſidering the motives from which both 
the former, and the latter have uſually ſprung; 1 
am convinced, that they have proved hardly any 
thing in thoſe giving birth to them but folly; 
and that they have yielded little elſe to the e 
than e | | 


They muſt, upon the whole, have been marks 
of folly : — becauſe it is a reproach to any man, 
to have given riſe to a groundleſs opinion of his 
country's fortune being adverſe ; and, becauſe, at 
all times in which mankind are not divinely in- 
ſpired, it is out of their power to determine upon 
what will happen, after the operations of imme- 
diate, known cauſes, have ceaſed, — The affairs 
of every people are continually fluctuating. The 


| yu» of „ of any particular people, is 
never 
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never long the ſame; and this ſingle circumſtance 
often renders it impoſſible to tell what will be 
the aſpect of things at any given period. . But» 
it the given period be a remote one; and if the 
calculator take into his account, not only the 
various changes incident to his own country; 
but alſo the influence which other countries have 
upon thoſe by which they are ſurrounded ; he will 
ſoon be led to apprehend, that the chances of 
errour to which he is expoſed are innumer- 


They muſt have been injurious : — becauſe 
they haye infuſed diftruſt of our government, 
into nations diſpoſed to be friendly to our iſland ; 
| becauſe. they have nouriſhed faction among our 
ſtateſmen, and promoted diſaffection among our 
citizens; in fine, becauſe they have ſubtracted 
unneceſſarily from the tranquillity, and the hap- 
e AR" ee 


| Prufrantu falle ad Jacrymullis, _ a | 
Thoſe 2 are, perhaps, wiſe, who. treat | 

| the lamentations, and the prophecies of politicians, 
as if they were tragedies; which, while they have 
little of reality in them, ſerve to benefit both the 
writers, and the actors; and to amuſe, as, well as 
e n. q e l whict 
Fr m 
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From all that has been advanced, I draw the 
following concluſion. — Neither the king, nor 
the people, ought to be, .in the ſmalleſt meaſure, 
diſquieted, in conſequence of the complaints, and 
the predictions, which they may occaſionally hear, 
from ſome vain author, or ſome aſpiring Stateſman. 
As to thoſe perſons, by whom both the king, and 
the people, are ſo. faithfully, and ſo effectually 
ſerved, they ought to lay their account, that they 
ſhall frequently 


- 4 have their beſt ſucctls fri Tere; 
Fe And Kere nen to . 


Ak in the midft of that akon . may 
ſometimes ariſe out of the very means employed 
in conducting their countrymen to real and durable 
greatneſs, it will be of uſe to them to remember, 
that Columbus's crew murmured, and mutined, 
whe bound on the diſcovery of a Worl. 
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HEN certain Roman citizens were deſirous 
of convincing their countrymen, that the 
reign of Auguſtus had been productive of ſome 
unuſually great benefits, they thought themſelves 
fortunate in being able to aſſert with truth, 
That the government of that Prince had been 
e gonſtitutional and mild; that under him the 
e ocean, and very remote rivers, were the boun- 
ce daries of the empire; that the legions, the flegts, 
« and all the provinces were united in their 
« attachment to the- State; and that, while the 
e Romans were actuated by a ſenſe of modera- 
« tion and juſtice towards one another, their 
ce allies manifeſted an high degree of reſpect and 
60 fidelity towards them. 


FN 


. Could a Briton make it appear to his fellow- 
Julyecs, that Ki enjoy bleſſings ſimilar to 
| thoſe 


( ) 
thoſe, now enumerated, he might ſoon bring them 
to admit, that they have good reaſon for being 
farisfied with their « condition. But, could he make 
it appear to them, that, while they enjoy bleſſings = 
fimilar t to thoſe now enumerated, they poſſeſs many 
others of equal, and ſome of ſuperiour: moment z he 
would have no difficulty i in. bringing, them to admit, 
that they have good reaſon for being more than ſa- 
tisfied with their oo being, in thort, 
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"Thar Britons er bleſings dane to 8 
merated ones of the Auguſtan age, may be 
evinced, by &mply; fixing, their attention on thoſe 

things y which they eyery day experience ; and which 
their ſtateſ men, can, at any time, comprehend 
almoſt intuitiyely.... But, as they every day ex- 
perience ſuch things ; ; and as their ſtateſmen, can 
ſo readily comprehend them ; there can be no * 
caſion for fixin 80 their attention on en 
18 5 To 
That they enjoy Cs 3 gnd ante of FR 
periour moment, may, be evinced, by aiming at 
hardly any thing more than calling to mind a few 
of the notions which we acquired, i in viewing thoſe 
very objects, on account of which 0 many of us 
have complained, has ered. This 1 ** 
mow do. | ASH IS OM, WS, 4" 
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From adverting to the effects of the indeperi- 
zener of the Thirteen Unked States" of Aitietica, 
we learned, that Great Britain had loft territories, 
and a people, the ſuppoſed importance of Wick 
had forg © induced neighbouring nations t 
Wok upon her with a" jealdus, and unfriendlß 
eye: but, chat ſhe had retained enow both of 
tetrit6ries; and of people, to enable her to mani- 
ſelt high reſpectability, and to diſplay uncommon 
power. We learned, that the had loſt that which 
was ſplendid ; and which ſounded well in the ears 
of the vaiticgloriots; and the half. informed: but, 
that e had retained whatever was uſeful; and 
whatever Was likely to gain a place in the eſtimates 
of this ber and the wife öf petſons diſpoſcd 
ts prefer before all other things, the fub- 
ſtantial and ene, crores * e 
pe. 
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. pn dp W d Finances, we cel. 
that neither the predictions of diſcredit, and of 
bankruptcy; uttered during the American war; 


or choſe uttered fince the cloſc of that war; bd 


been, in any ſenſe, verified: On the contrary, 
vr perceivell, that the revenue, after a trial 
of almoſt nine years, bore, and was very likely 
16 continue to bear, to the expenditure an 
higher proportion . it had done at any paſt 
2 | We 
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lady of a very old ſtanding; but, happily, one 
altogether ideal. We ſaw ſome. reaſons) for. 
believing our commerce to have been benefited, 
and not injured, through the ſeceſſion of our 
American provinces; and ſome for flattering our- 
ſelves, that its range would ſoon be widened, and 
its value enhanced, | in. conſequence. of its being 
made to flow in channels from which it had unwiſely | 
been withdrawn.——The topick of Manufactures, 
I left unheeded. And I did fo, in hopes that it 
would not eſcape obſervation, that, as the increaſe 
of the exports of Great Britain, of which a ſmall 
part only conſiſts in raw materials, has recently 
been great; ſo alſo n been 0 one * 


The very hort Alcutkon 1 on e 
topicks of The Neglect of Agriculture (by agri- 
culture the bulk of writers ſeem to mean til- 

lage); and the Depopulation of our Villages; 
gaye us a reſult ſomewhat to this effect: That 
tillage, is never omitted, in this country, unleſs 
for the purpoſe of ſecuring ends more deſirable 
than any likely to be gained by practiſing it con- 
ſtantiy; and, that, if many; villages have been 
pulled down, not a few, as well as ſome towns, 


have been built up, and filled with inhabi- 
tants. | 


O 2 Luxury 


We found, that the Decline of Trade was.a ma.. 


* 
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Luxury appeared to ſubſiſt in our Anand, in a 
degree not greater than that in which ät had oſten 


ſubſiſted before; exactly in that degree in 


which, according to As er e it 
Nr rer 11 . im zon bo: 
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The meaſure of our Political = On ſeemed 
to be conſiderably greater than any honeſt” man 
would wiſh it to be: Vet, no greater, but rather 
ſmaller, than it had been at moſt junẽtures ſince 
the Revolution; and as ne it is likely to be 
at any future junẽture. G 110 1% 21 nn 
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A to the National 3 and the-Nine 
er ths People: the former appeared as diſtinct 


as it had ever done; while the latter, however 


defective when conſidered , appeared 
Wee eee anceſtors. W129 90k 
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And, a with: nh to thoſr complaints Which 
has moſt patriotically; been made to embrace 
all· our reſources, and all our valuable qualities; 


ce ſeemed fitted to enen en Ne 
but ans: bnd gain. 
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In thus ealksg VERS) perceptions, I 2 2 im- 
perſectty recapitulated the reſults of W | 
--uſed in the preceding ä nod ov: 
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Dash 

ah; in ae; point out, in an adequate de- 
gree, the felicity of our firuation as 4 people, 
it would be neceſſary to do mueh more than 
— lt would be necoſſary ta take 
notice of the tranquillity of the nation 3 
the ſtahility, and the excellence of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution; of Ithe· advnnetd price of cland: 
of the favourable ſtate of exchange; of. the 
flouriſhing condition of public credit; and, of 
the encreaſed, and encreaſing conſideration in which 
Great Britain is held by all the leading powers of 
the world. I ſhall: ſay nothing upon any of theſe 
heads, „ we eas, them 
Thhallifay Lite. % {ooh yo ares 
4 n 5285 Py nile p Taso 9713 £08 HEA "$60? 
When the publick credit of a people is /highs'it 
may, in general, be taken for: granted, that cheir- 
affairs are proſperous. The publick credit of the 
Britiſh is now uncommonly high; and hence we 
may infer, that their affairs are uncommonly 
proſperous. I ſhall avoid attempting to ſhow 
(knowing that it would be improper to do ſo here) 
how much the riſe of our publick credit has been 
owing to the extenſion of trade; to the ſuperabun- 
dance of the revenue; and to the circumſtance of 
mankind knowing themſelves to be perfectiy 
faſe in nen bree _ _ _ 
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+The-confideration in which the Rritiſn have, for 
ſome years; been held by ſurrounding nations, is 
flattering That juſtifiable with of every 

people, to have their friendſhip courted, and their 
enmity dqreaded, they have lately ſeen. realized in 

the conduct of ſevral of their more powerful 
neighbours towards them. The balance of EU- 
rope, thereſare, through the management of which 
glory uſed to accrue to their anceſtors; and 
peace, with its conſequent bleſſings, to :a large 
| portion of the inhabitants of the earth; it now 

befits them well to incline. Reſpecting this ba- 
lance, mankind hear but little. When, how 
ever, they look around them, and behold ane 
ſcale riſing, and the other ſinking, each to its 
proper level; and then inquire, ho has occaſioned 
the preponderation they are told, Great. Britain 
2 and her allies: .And thoſe who tell them ſo, tell 
to the r events of Europe during the 
laſt four years. I reſer in particular, to what 
eee United Provinces, when they 
councils, and reunited to England: to what paſſed 
in Denmark, when the menace of a Britiſh. Envoy 
was ſufficient to induce a ſucceſsiſul general to re» 
turn the ſword to its ſrabbard: to what was ex- 


perienced in 2 when the imperial armies 
Re 
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fetired from a field, in which they dul jun begin 
to reap laurels; or in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
which, but for the good offices of the three allied 
courts, would have been a fcene of blood, and of 
raneorous retaliation ! to What was felt in Spain, 
when the Moſt Catholic King was compelled, 
before the face of all chriſtendom, to bow his 
proud head in fubriſſion to the Britiſn nation: 
and, to What has ſince taken place in Turkey, 
Where the Sultan, and his affairs, have been pre- 
ſerved- from impending ruin; and whither a prin- 
cefs, whoſe' victories have been numerous; and 
whoſe conqueſts extenſive, has found it neceſſary to 
ſend word, that ſhe is ſatisfied with retaining a 
diiſtrict repreſented by her Miniſterz; during the 
Mie negociation at Peterſburgh, as very inſignilj- 
cant; and by her Britiſh advocates, juſt beſdte the 
commencetent of chat negociation, as fo extremely 
inſignificant, as to be totally unworthy the ſerious 
regard of any ſovereign in Europe. Every man f 
good underſtanding, who ſhall conſider candidly all 


theſe remarkable events, will, doubtleſs, have his 


mind impreſſed with very favorable notions of the 
influence, and the dignity, of Great- Britain. As a 
humane, ee ee mmm 
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mankind; and a Ipatriot, he will eult in having 
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Thus it is that the man of underſtanding, and 
of candour, will act. Thoſe, however, who want 
bath underſtanding, and candour; and likewiſe thoſe 
who poſſeſs the former, but are deficient as to the 
latter ; will act otherwiſe. In retnarking upon 
the interpoſition of this country and her allies, 
between the Turk, and his enemies, they will 
contend, chat the effect of it was to protract thoſe 
Hoſtilities, the termination of which was ſo deſirable, : 
And there is a ſenſe, in which, they will be right 
in doing ſo. It is this: by detaching the Emperor 
rom the conſedetacy formed againſt the Turk, the 
allies broke a force that would, in one campaign 
neee neee in aeg se 
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But, 83 bor ſuch antini, other | 


may contendifor--6.contrary ome... They may con- 
tend, that the interpoſition of the allies, ought to 
be conſidered as having haſtened the termination 
of hoſtilities ; — having been the cauſe of the 
Empreſs's quitting the theatre of war, twelve, or 
fifteen months before the time at ; which it would 
his abs 


2 G 
have been practieable for her to accompliſh * 
grand object. 3 | 


What was this ſame grand object? It could 
not be merely to add to her immenſe empire, the 
little territory lying between the Bog, and the 
Dnieſter ? No: nor yet permiſſion to beſtow a 
few provinces on one of her generals, who had 
long been, and was likely always to- be, entirely | 
at her devotion. It was, in truth, the perpetual | 

poſſeſſion of all the Ottoman dominions in 
Europe. 374008, | 72654 


| That moſt of thoſe who have marked the tenour 
of her life, are perſuaded, that her object was nothing 
leſs than this, ſhe can hardly doubt. For, ſhe cannot 
ſuppoſe them to have forgotten her claſſick propo- 
ſal, of planting a colony of free men (the calls her 
ſubjects free) in Greece; of reſtoring Athens to 
her ancient ſplendour ; and of once more fortify- 
ing the piræus. Nor can ſhe flatter herſelf, that 
they will fail of putting the proper conſtruction, on 
the circumſtance of her having long looked, with 
unuſual complacency, on one of her artiſts ;—be- 
cauſe, forſooth, he had depicted her as enthroned at 
Cherſon, with a multitude of Mahomedan chiefs, 
and princes, doing homage around her; and with 
the imperial turban placed under her feet. In a 
Word, what ſhe retains, is no proof of what ſhe 
* wiſned 
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( 
withed to retain. It proves ſcarce any thing, but. 
the awe with which the proſpect of a rupture vith 
the allied courts had inſpired her *, A 


t ee bane ao) 211 2197 What 
6 | 131111 20 On 
"> The ale) ies of ts * and the uſe which the 
was lately diſpoſed to make of it; have excited much Jealouſy, 
Her military force, however, bears but a ſmall proportion to 
the extent of her dominions; and the extent of her dominions 
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deen, or may yet be, there is ſomething in it ſo bold, and ſo 
romantick, that the imagination can not contemplate it without 


8 receiving pleaſure The Emperor Conſtantine, defirous of 


+ holding bis court in the midlt of the nations that owned his 


oF. ay, transferred the ſeat of the Roman government from the 


weſt, to the eaſt. On the ſite of Byzantium, he reared chat 
city. which fill bears his name; hoping chat it would, under 


Alis auſpices, — much celebrity and veneration, as Rome 
| her court where few of thoſe whom ſhe 2 — 
her, aims (her object, though now placed beyond her 


reach, is ſtill the fame) at tranſlating, the ſeat of the Ruſſian 
government, not from the weſt, to the alt; but, from the 


north, to the ſouth to a region Where, in order to poſſeſs. 


' new capital bearing her name; ſhe will only have to decree, 


that, the name of Conſtantine be diſuſed, and that that of Ca- 
therine be ſubſtituted for it.—She wants, in ſhort, to gratify 


her vain-glorious mind, by ſitting down upon a lofty throne, 
erected where that of the laſt of the Cæſars ſtood ;—that, from 
it, ſhe may overlook the other potentates of the earth; and 
SEL: wn — 1 Set | 
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wich gps th "Ty race of 3 it is 
chis: As ſour tempered authors, and mortified' . 
ſtateſmen, have, not ſolely in this age, but like- 2 
wiſe in many preceding ones, deſponded without ; 
reaſon, .and ſpoken a language congenial to their 
feelings; ſo, the depreſſing language, that may 
be uſed by them in theſe, perhaps in future times, 
„ eee eee dic thin” e ee 
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Bat, bas ſhe yet tried. to anticipate the nl of 
her aſpirmg conduct? Does ſhe know what dire calamities 
Conitantine's project brought upon the miſtreſs of the world / 
Has the no fear of ſpreading out her dominions ſo immodes 

 rately, that the arm of her ſtrength either cannot extend o e 
them, or muſt loſe its tone in endeavouring to do ſo? Feels ſhe no 
foreboding of the evils that might reſult, from. putting her ſub- 
jects in poſſeſſion of all thoſe enticing means of luxury, and of 
corruption, which the Ottoman provinces afford in ſuch un- 
common abundance? And, finally, does ſhe flatter herſelf, that 
2 time will ever come, when the ſentiments of the ſovereigns 
of Europe ſhall have undergone ſuch'a revolution, that ſhe will 
have nothing to apprehend, in the improbable caſe of complete 
ſucceſs, from their envy of her 8 5 or their dread of her 


power? 
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